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Typewriting  and  Transcription  Speed 


By  Benjamin  Fromberg 

Chairman,  Department  of  Stenography,  James  Monroe  High  School,  Ne<w  York  City 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers' 

Association  Conference 

announcement  in  the  circular  is-  accomplished  something  that  has  not  been 
X  sued  by  the  New  York  City  Gregg  done  before.  So  when  Mr.  Bowie  approached 
JL  Shorthand  Teachers’  Association,  for  me  in  regard  to  a  topic  for  discussion,  I 
the  May  meeting,  stated,  “We  are  glad  to  thought  of  what  Mr.  McNamara  had  sug- 
note  that  one  man  had  nerve  enough  to  select  gested  to  me,  and  I  said,  “all  right,  I  will 
‘Transcription  Speed’  as  a  topic  for  discus-  try  to  outline  a  few  ideas  on  transcription 
sion.’’  To  tell  you  frankly,  when  I  was  in-  speed.’’  And  that  is  why  I  am  talking  on 
vited  to  speak  at  this  meeting,  I  was  at  a  that  particular  topic  this  morning, 
loss  as  to  what  to  talk  about.  But  some 

time  before,  I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  Mr.  Business  Demands  Speed  in  Transcription 
McNamara,  the  principal  of  the  High  School 

of  Commerce,  in  connection  with  my  duties  Transcription  speed,  as  we  all  know,  is  the 
at  the  new  James  Monroe  High  School,  and  rate  at  which  the  notes  may  be  transcribed  on 

he  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  real  prob-  the  typewriter.  In  other  words,  time  is  a 

lem  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and  type-  very  important  element — in  fact,  the  most  im- 

writing  at  the  present  time  is  not  so  much  to  portant  element  in  that  particular  job.  When 

train  court  reporters,  as  to  secure  a  better  we  are  studying  shorthand,  or  when  we  are 

and  a  higher  transcription  speed.  He  said  working  on  the  typewriter,  we  always  con- 

to  me  that  if  we  could  obtain  in  our  school  sider  accuracy,  and  we  do  say  something 

a  greater  transcription  speed  than  that  de-  about  speed;  but  when  we  talk  about  tran- 

veloped  by  the  average  pupil  in  the  com-  scription,  then  speed  is  the  most  important 

mercial  course  at  present,  we  would  have  consideration.  I  do  not  want  to  neglect  the 
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element  of  accuracy,  because  we  all  know 
that  unless  there  is  accuracy  no  speed  can  be 
acquired;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
business  man,  the  time  element  is  the  most 
important  factor.  It  is  to  be  assumed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  accuracy  has  already  been  secured. 

The  business  man  wants  to  make  sure  that 
after  he  has  dictated  a  number  of  letters 
those  letters  can  be  turned  out  satisfactorily, 
and  can  be  sent  out  on  time.  In  other  words, 
if  he  dictates  the  letters  at  ten  o’clock,  he 
may  want  them  signed  before  he  goes  away, 
say,  at  twelve.  If  he  has  dictated  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  letters,  or  a  lesser  num¬ 
ber  if  they  happen  to  be  longer  letters,  he 
wants  the  stenographer  to  turn  out  those 
letters  so  that  he  can  sign  them  before  he 
leaves.  Perhaps  he  does  not  want  to  return 
to  the  office  that  day.  Or,  let  us  say,  he 
returns  at  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  aher- 
nocm  and  he  has  some  more  mail  and  has  to 
dictate  some  more  letters.  If  he  has  to  go 
home  at  four,  he  wants  those  letters  turned 
out  promptly. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  the  time  is  the 
most  important  consideration  in  transcription. 
The  business  man  is  willing  to  make  allow¬ 
ances  when  he  is  dictating,  with  reference  to 
his  speed  of  dictation;  but  he  will  not  make 
any  allowances  if  the  letters  have  not  been 
properly  transcribed,  or  if  he  has  to  wait  too 
long  before  he  can  sign  the  letters,  and  is 
prevented  from  sending  them  out  that  day. 


Now,  JVhat  is  Our  Problem? 

I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  what  our 
problem  is  and  try  to  present  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  its  solution.  We  teachers  arc  all 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  most  of  our  pupils 
at  graduation  can  type  about  forty  words  a 
minute,  perhaps  a  little  more  or  a  little  less. 
We  all  know  that  the  shorthand  student  is 
able  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
hundred  words  a  minute.  Those  two  require¬ 
ments,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  standards  set 
for  graduation.  And  the  pupils  meet  those 
requirements.  But  the  unfortunate  situation 
with  reference  to  transcription  speed  is  this : 
When  the  student  sits  down  before  a  type¬ 
writer  and  tries  to  get  out  the  transcript,  his 
speed  comes  down  from  forty  words  a  minute 
in  typewriting  and  from  one  hundred  words 
a  minute  in  shorthand  to  about  eight  or  ten 
words  a  minute,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  does  he 
reach  beyond  fifteen  or  twenty  words  a  min¬ 
ute.  I  have  that  on  good  authority,  because 
in  our  school  we  are  working  mighty  hard 
with  eighth  term  students  who  have  had 
Stenography  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Our  main  efforts 
have  been  directed  toward  having  the  pupils 
reach  fifteen  words  a  minute  and  to  increase 
the  transcription  speed  beyond  that,  if  pos¬ 


sible.  We  have  worked  hard  and  I  won’t  say 
in  vain,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  if  we 
are  to  have  the  majority  of  the  pupils  attain 
a  transcription  speed  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
words  a  minute. 

You  see,  then,  that  to  increase  the  tran¬ 
scription  speed  is  really  a  vital  problem  at 
the  present  time.  Mr.  McNamara  was  right 
when  he  said  that  to  try  to  raise  the  tran¬ 
scription  speed  is  my  main  job  in  directing 
the  department  of  stenography  and  typewrit¬ 
ing  at  the  James  Monroe  High  School.  There 
is  no  need  to  worry  about  shorthand  reporting 
for  the  present. 


fVhat  is  the  Business  Mans  Standard? 

Now,  to  go  a  little  further  into  the  prob¬ 
lem,  I  wish  to  analyze  the  qualifications  that 
the  business  man  seeks  in  his  stenographer. 
What  does  the  business  man  set  as  his  stand* 
ard?  When  he  employs  a  stenographer,  he 
expects  that  stenographer  to  turn  out  work 
100%  accurate,  not  65%  accurate.  He  wants 
that  stenographer  to  turn  out  a  typewritten 
transcript,  not  a  pen-written  transcript  or  a 
pencil-written  transcript.  He  wants  that 
stenographer  to  get  it  out  correctly  the  first 
time,  not  after  rewriting  it,  or  after  having 
transcribed  it  once  before  or  having  rewritten 
it  a  number  of  times.  We  can  see  clearly 
that  the  business  man  sets  as  a  standard  100% 
accuracy  and  he  wants  the  transcription  gotten 
out  without  any  loss  of  time. 


Present  School  Standard  but  65% 

What  are  the  requirements  at  the  present 
time  in  the  schools  of  this  city?  Well,  we 
have  the  Regents’  examinations,  and  what  do 
they  require  as  a  standard?  First  of  all, 
65%  is  a  passing  mark.  That  means  that  the 
student  is  permitted  to  make  about  25  errors 
in  shorthand.  Then  the  student  may  still 
qualify  even  if  he  loses  10%  on  errors  in 
]^glish,  including  spelling,  punctuation,  para¬ 
graphing,  capitalization,  etc.;  and  in  addition 
to  that  the  student  is  allowed  to  make  the 
transcript  on  the  typewriter  or  to  write  it 
out  with  pencil  or  pen.  Don’t  you  see  that 
there  is  a  great  variance  between  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  requirements  of  the  business 
man?  Therefore,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we 
have  a  really  serious  problem  to  solve.  I 
purpose  to  meet  the  business  man’s  standards. 
The  Regents’  standard  is  perfectly  all  right. 
If  that  is  necessary,  we  will  handle  that  end 
of  it,  but  we  must  meet  the  business  man’s 
requirements,  first.  The  schools  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  the  business  man  and  we  must  give 
him  what  he  wants  and  demands. 
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How  Raise  Our  Standard? 

Let  us  consider  the  main  factors  involved 
in  our  problem.  First,  the  student  must  pos¬ 
sess  the  ability  to  decipher  his  notes  quickly 
and  accurately — without  any  lost  time — just 
as  if  he  were  reading  longhand.  He  has  no 
trouble  in  reading  longhand;  he  should  have 
no  .trouble  in  reading  shorthand.  Second,  a 
student  should  be  able  to  type  as  fast  as  he 
can  read  the  notes,  assuming  that  he  can  read 
the  notes  without  any  lost  time,  as  in  long- 
hand.  He  should  be  able  to  transcribe — to 
visualize  the  notes  in  word  pictures  and  copy 
from  them — as  fast  as  he  can  from  a  plain 
copy.  Those,  to  my  mind,  are  the  two  chief 
factors  that  are  involved  in  this  problem. 

Don’t  Help  Your  Students  Read  Their 
Notes 

With  reference  to  the  first  factor,  we 
naturally  want  to  consider  how  we  can  help 
the  student  so  that  he  can 
decipher  his  notes  readily, 
without  hesitation.  In  the 
shorthand  classroom,  when 
the  student  who  reads  back 
his  dictation  fails  to  de¬ 
cipher  an  outline,  he  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to 
interpret  that  outline.  The 
teacher  should  not  help 
him.  Another  student 
should  not  help  him.  He 
should  be  given  plenty  of 
time  to  find  out  the  trouble 
with  that  particular  out¬ 
line.  Not  enough  of  this 
deliberate  check-up  and 
analysis  on  the  part  of  the 
student  reciting  is  being 
done  at  the  present  time. 

The  teacher  wants  the  les¬ 
son  to  move  rapidly  and 
without  lost  motion,  so  he 
aids  the  slow  boy  or  an¬ 
other  boy  unintentionally 
helps  him,  with  the  result  that  the  boy  re¬ 
citing  has  gained  nothing  from  his  recitation. 

Give  Daily  Transcription  Practice 

Furthermore,  in  the  speed  classes  the  stu¬ 
dent  ought  to  get  difficult  dictation  matter, 
constructive  matter,  at  a  very  slow  rate.  He 
should  take  that  work  home,  write  it  out 
after  analysis  and  study.  Give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  his  powers  of  judgment  and 

selection.  Let  him  solve  his  little  troubles 

as  he  goes  along.  In  that  way,  when  he  meets 
his  own  problems,  he  will  be  able  to  read 
almost  anything  he  writes.  In  the  dictation 
classes  he  should  be  given  daily  transcription 


work  so  that  when  he  gets  into  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  room  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  some 
real  and  effective  transcription  work.  So 
much  with  reference  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  facility  of  reading  shorthand  notes. 

Now,  I  want  to  take  up  the  second  factor 
involved  in  the  problem,  that  of  typewriting 
from  shorthand  notes.  I  think  that  is  the 
most  important  phase  of  transcription.  I  said 
a  while  ago  that  the  boy  or  girl  should  be 
able  to  typewrite  from  his  or  her  notes  as 
fast  as  he  or  she  can  typewrite  from  plain 
copy.  In  other  words,  his  notes  should  pre¬ 
sent  to  him  word  pictures. 

Begin  ’"Plain"  Typing  from  Plate 
Shorthand 

How  are  we  going  to  accomplish  that? 
When  the  student  who  begins  the  study  of 
shorthand  and  who  shows  a  little  interest  in 
the  work  has  reached  the  stage  in  his  progress 
where  he  can  read  “Graded  Readings,”  let 
him  go  into  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  room  and  typewrite 
from  the  engraved  notes 
of  that  text.  Give  him  as 
much  time  to  do  that  as 
you  can  in  accordance  with 
your  typewriting  program. 
At  first  he  will  type  very 
slowly,  then  a  little  faster, 
and  still  faster,  without 
taking  into  consideration 
form  and  arrangement.  All 
he  does  is  just  plain  typing 
from  these  shorthand 
notes.  He  has  perfect 
specimens  o  f  shorthand 
notes  to  use  for  his  typing, 
and  after  a  while  he  begins 
to  type  from  these  notes 
in  the  same  way  as  he  does 
from  plain  copy.  That  is 
the  first  step.  For  the  next 
step  let  him  type  from  his 
own  notes,  first  slowly, 
then  a  little  faster  and 
faster,  without  any  regard  to  form  and  ar¬ 
rangement.  Let  him  type  from  his  own  notes 
so  that  he  acquires  the  facility  in  translating 
them  on  the  typewriter.  Remember  that  no 
attention  is  to  ^  paid  to  form  and  arrange¬ 
ment  at  first. 

Introduce  Form  and  Arrangement  Later 

After  he  has  reached  the  stage  where  he 
can  almost  visualize  the  engraved  shorthand 
notes  in  terms  of  word  pictures  you  can  in¬ 
troduce  another  point.  You  can  begin  to 
include  in  the  transcript  the  form  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  matter  in  regular  letter  forms. 
In  other  words,  after  you  make  his  actual 


Coming — 

"The  Use  of  the  Laws  of  Learn¬ 
ing  by  Commercial  Teachers,"  is  the 
subject  of  an  unusual  article  by  Dr. 
F.  M.  Carver,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Elementary  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

After  reading  this  manuscript,  a 
prominent  New  York  educator  re¬ 
turned  it  to  us  with  this  comment: 
"Here  is  a  man  who  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about  and  talks  about 
it  well.  This  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  commercial  teacher 
in  this  country.  Can’t  you  publish 
it  in  your  magarine.^" 

IVe  are  glad  to  announce  that  Dr. 
Carver’s  article  will  be  published 
in  the  January  issue  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Shorthand  Teacher. 
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typing  almost  mechanical  or  automatic,  you 
can  go  to  the  next  step  and  have  his  form 
and  arrangement  made  mechanical. 

Then  Work  for  Speed 

Now  you  arc  ready  for  the  next  big  step, 
for  the  student  has  reached  the  point  in  his 
progress  where  he  can  type  from  his  notes 
and  at  the  same  time  set  up  the  letter  mechan¬ 
ically,  and  he  is  doing  both  at  a  fast  rate. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are 
aiming  right  along  to  have  the  pupils  attain 
a  transcription  speed  of  about  25  words  a 
minute — not  an  impossible  task,  but  we  must 
work  very  hard  to  gain  it. 

The  Thought  Element  to  be  Considered 

W'e  can  then  consider  the  next  element ; 
that  is,  the  thought  element  in  the  transcrip¬ 
tion.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  pupil’s  work.  He  must  learn  to 
understand  the  thought  expressed  by  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  when  he  is  transcribing.  If  he 
thinks  of  the  mechanical  phase  of  his  typing 
or  if  he  has  considerable  trouble  in  decipher¬ 
ing  his  notes,  or  if  his  attention  is  distracted 
by  the  consideration  of  the  proper  set-up  of 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  material, 
then,  when  he  begins  to  transcribe  his  notes, 
he  simply  translates  symbols  and  not  thoughts, 
and  the  words  do  not  mean  a  thing  to  him. 
He  should  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  his 
attention  on  the  actual  thought  expressed  in 
the  dictation. 

Use  Constructive  Alatter  for  Dictation 

How  are  we  going  to  teach  him  to  think 
when  he  is  transcribing?  How  are  we  going 
to  accomplish  that  end?  The  first  considera¬ 
tion  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  the  kind  and 
character  of  the  matter  used.  I  know  that 
whenever  I  get  any  book  from  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company  it  is  a  constructive  book. 
It  makes  for  concentration  of  attention.  It 
makes  for  interest,  and  aims  to  secure  the 
other  very  important  pedagogical  ends.  And 
that  is  what  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten¬ 
tion.  If  you  give  the  student  matter  which 
is  constructive,  and  upon  which  he  is  required 
to  concentrate,  if  you  give  him  matter  that  is 
purposeful,  matter  that  means  something  to 
him,  if  you  give  him  a  chance  to  solve  orig¬ 
inal  problems,  if  you  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  develop  power  rather  than  the  ability  to 
do  mechanical  things,  then,  after  a  good  deal 
of  practice,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  turn 
out  a  satisfactory  transcript  the  very  first 
time. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  you  names  of 
different  texts;  there  are  plenty  of  texts  pub¬ 
lished  from  which  you  can  select  desirable 


matter.  Furthermore,  you  can  find  good 
material  for  dictation  from  the  office  routine 
of  the  school.  You  can  dictate  to  the  pupil 
letters  relating  to  absence  or  lateness  or  let¬ 
ters  requesting  parents  to  call  at  the  school 
with  reference  to  a  pupil’s  failure  in  certain 
subjects;  in  fact,  you  can  dictate  any  kind 
of  matter  that  concerns  the  pupil  vitally,  any¬ 
thing  that  w'ill  impel  him  to  think  so  that  his 
transcription  practice  will  not  be  worthless 
nor  meaningless  and  will  compel  him  to  put 
forth  his  best  efforts  to  secure  satisfactory 
results. 

Why  Don't  Our  Pupils  Satisfy  the 
Business  Alan? 

Now,  what  has  been  the  real  cause  of  the 
failure  to  attain  a  high  transcription  speed? 
Why  haven’t  we  reached  a  stage  in  this  tran¬ 
scription  work  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  man?  I  will  give  you  my  version  of 
the  problem.  There  has  not  been  sufficient 
correlation  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  in 
the  typewriting  room.  We  have  forgotten 
about  that  phase  of  shorthand  teaching.  It 
is  a  coordination  of  the  two  that  the  pupil 
is  trying  to  handle.  Give  him  enough  prac¬ 
tice  in  transcription  work  in  the  typewriting 
room;  give  him  ten  periods  a  week,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  in 
our  school  next  term — ten  periods  a  week  of 
Stenography-Typewriting  work  in  the  type¬ 
writing  room.  The  only  disadvantage  of  the 
plan  at  the  present  time  is  the  fact  that  the 
typewriting  room  has  the  typewriters  on 
tables  so  that  the  pupils  cannot  do  the  dicta¬ 
tion  work  properly;  but,  if  you  can  get  the 
right  kind  of  equipment,  such  as  drop  desks, 
you  can  have  the  pupils  take  the  dictation, 
open  up  the  desks,  “go  to  it”  and  transcribe. 
Then  they  will  turn  out  some  real  work 
for  you. 

Know  How  to  Transcribe,  Yourself 

If  you  will  pardon  for  a  moment,  a  per¬ 
sonal  reference  in  connection  with  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject,  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  transcription  is  a  major 
part  of  the  examination  for  license  to  teach 
stenography  and  typewriting  in  the  schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York  set  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners.  I  went  to  a  private  commer¬ 
cial  school,  therefore,  in  order  to  get  some 
additional  dictation  and  transcription  practice 
to  make  my  preparation  for  this  examination 
more  thorough.  All  that  was  done  for  me  in 
that  school  was  to  have  me  take  dictation, 
transcribe  it,  correct  it,  and  go  through  that 
process  over  and  over  again.  In  that  way. 
I  actually  was  thoroughly  prepared  to  meet 
the  requirements  set  by  the  Board  of  Ex- 

fContinued  on  page  rrS) 
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Program  of  the 

^National  (Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

Convention 

to  be  held  December  28-30,  IQ25 

at  Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Monday,  December  28 

Morning 

REGISTRATION . 9:00  O'CLOCK 

The  Secretary’s  office  on  the  mezzanine  floor  will  be  open  at  nine  o’clock  for  registration  of  members. 
Pay  your  dues  and  receive  your  membership  badge.  Hand  in  your  railroad  certificate  to  secretary. 
Buy  your  banquet  ticket.  Arrange  your  hotel  accommodations.  Return  to  the  convention  floor 
and  become  acquainted  with  all  members. 

This  is  your  convention,  make  yourself  at  home.  Be  {rresent  at  all  meetings.  "Presence 
and  promptness"  is  our  motto. 

Afternoon 

GENERAL  FEDERATION  MEETING . 1:30  O’CLOCK 

Invocation,  by  the  Reverend  Hugo  G.  Eisenlohr 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  Dr.  Randall  J.  Condon,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati 
Response,  by  C.  M.  Yoder,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  President 
Address — “Cooperative  Training  in  Commerce,”  by  Professor  Herman  Schneider,  Dean,  College  of 
Engineering  and  Commerce,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Business  and  Announcements 

COMMERCIAL  EXHIBITS .  4:00  O'CLOCK 

Avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  and  best  books,  supplies,  and 
equipment  in  the  commercial  education  field. 

Evening 

GROUP  AND  PRIVATE  DINNERS . 6:00  O’CLOCK 

Everybody  has  to  eat.  Invite  your  friends  to  join  you  in  a  group  or  private  dinner.  Such  dinners 
form  a  very  vital  factor  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  convention.  Don’t  sneak  off  by  yourself. 

RECEPTION  AND  DANCE . 8:00  O’CLOCK 

A  musical  program  will  start  the  reception  at  8  o’clock:  (a)  The  Culp  String  Quartette  of  Cincinnati, 

(b)  Charlotte  Sandman  Angert,  Soprano.  This  program  is  furnished  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Tuesday,  December  29 
Morning 


REGISTRATION . 9:00  O’CLOCK 

Buy  your  Luncheon  and  Banquet  tickets. 

GENERAL  FEDERATION  MEETING . 9:30  O’CLOCK 


Announcements,  and  an  address  by  a  speaker  whose  name  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

Address — “The  Middle  Ground  in  Commercial  Education,”  by  Arnon  W.  IVelch,  Attorney-at-Law,  New 
York  City  (formerly  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey). 

Business  Meeting — Reports  of  Committees — Election  of  Officers. 

GROUP  AND  PRIVATE  LUNCHEONS . 12:00  O’CLOCK 

All  Federation  members  are  invited  to  attend  the  Luncheon  arranged  by  the  Private  Schools 

Department. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT . 12:1S  O’CLOCK 

Luncheon  open  to  all  members  of  the  Federation  and  their  friends.  Music  by  Henlein’s  Melody  Boys. 
Principal  address  by  John  Shields,  President,  Indiana  Manufacturers’  Association,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

“The  Drift  in  Education,”  by  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Accredited  Commercial  Schools,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  (During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Porter’s  duties 
have  called  him  from  coast  to  coast,  where  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  many  of  our  leading 
schools.  His  address  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  analysis  of  our  present-day  ills,  with  the 
suggested  remedies.  It  is  true  our  colleges  are  full  to  overflowing  while  many  good  schools  are 

fighting  an  uphill  battle.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  Mr.  Porter  is  in  the  best  position  to  know 

what  and  when.) 

Discussion  to  be  led  by  W.  M.  Dowden,  President  of  Lansing  Business  University,  Lansing,  Micbigran. 

“The  Trend  of  Collegiate  Courses,”  by  Frank  B.  Moore,  President,  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Discussion  to  be  led  by  J.  L.  Harman,  President,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky. 
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"Athletics  in  the  Private  School,”  by  Charles'  Beckley,  President,  Beckley  College,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Discussion  to  be  led  by  H.  E,  Barnes,  Barnes  Business  College,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Business  Meeting — Appointment  of  Committees,  etc. 

Afternoon 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT . 2:00  O’CLOCK 

"A  Modern  High  School  Program,”  by  /.  L.  Higksaw,  Principal  Technical  High  School,  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

“An  Effective  Method  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  in  High  School,”  by  M.  E.  Studebaker,  Ball  Teachers’ 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Discussions  to  be  led  by  L.  L.  Jones,  Berea,  Ohio. 

BUSINESS  ROUND  TABLE . 3:30  O’CLOCK 

“What  a  Penmanship  Teacher  Should  Know  Besides  Penmanship,”  by  Dr.  Walter  P.  Steinhaeuser, 
Head  of  Department  of  Commerce,  The  Tome  School  for  Boys,  Post  Deposit,  Maryland. 

"Constructive  Criticism,”  by  K.  /.  Gillespie,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky. 

"Should  Economics  Be  Taught  in  a  Business  School?”  by  £.  £.  Magoon,  Principal,  School  of 
Commerce,  Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

“Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Law,”  by  R.  P.  Barnes,  Barnes  Commercial  School,  Denver,  Colo. 

“Commercial  Law,  Only  Ordinary,  But  Purely  Practical,”  by  Harry  L.  Godfrey,  Lockyear’s  Business 
College,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

“Ignorance  of  the  Law  Excuses  No  Teacher,”  by  Earl  W.  Atkinson,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

“Selling  a  Business  Education  to  the  Public,”  by  L.  P.  Southern,  Southern  Brothers  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

SHORTHAND  ROUND  TABLE . 3:30  O’CLOCK 

“More  Important  Than  Speed  in  Typewriting,”  by  Lutt'cy  Af.  Hill,  University  of  Nebraska. 

“Accelerating  the  Preparation  of  Efficient  Shorthand  Writers,”  by  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  Chief  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Educational  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussions. 

PENMANSHIP  ROUND  TABLE . 3:30  O’CLOCK 

“Correlation  between  Skill  in  Handwriting  and  Ability  in  the  Content  Subjects,”  by  Mary  R.  Barnette, 
Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“Standards  and  Requirements  in  Business  Writing,”  by  John  S.  Griffith,  Englewood  Business  College, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

“Penmanship  Mechanism,”  by  Herbert  M.  Heaney,  Davenport-McLachlan  Institute,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Discussions. 

Evening 


GROUP  AND  PRIVATE  DINNERS . 6:00  O’CLOCK 

OPEN  EVENING . 8:00  O’CLOCK 


Special  group  meetings,  theatre  and  special  parties,  to  be  arranged  for  this  evening. 


JV ednesday,  December  30 


Morning 

REGISTRATION  . 9:00  O’CLOCK 

Buy  your  Banquet  Tickets.  The  banquet  is  the  climax  of  the  convention.  Plan  to  stay  until  Thursday 
morning.  Don’t  miss  it. 

GENERAL  FEDERATION  MEETING . 9:30  O’CLOCK 


Address — “World  Peace  Through  Education,”  by  the  Honorable  Charles  M.  Hay,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
(Mr.  Hay  will  be  presented  by  the  Honorable  Albert  D.  Shockley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  this  talk 
arranged  for  by  courtesy  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education.) 

Business  Meeting — Reports  of  Committees — Other  Business. 


GROUP  AND  PRIVATE  LUNCHEONS . 12:00  O’CLOCK 

Afternoon 

BUSINESS  ROUND  TABLE . 1:30  O’CLOCK 


"Under  the  Marble  Dome,”  by  H.  J.  Holm,  Principal,  Gregg  School,  Chicagfo,  Illinois. 

“To  What  Extent  Can  Public  Schools  Cooperate  with  Private  Schools?”  by  /.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 

“The  Non-Essential  Courses  of  Our  Commercial  Curricula,”  by  Af,  E.  Studebaker,  Head  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  Ball  Teachers’  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

"A  Serious  Consideration  of  Problems  of  Supervision  of  Commercial  Education  in  City,  State,  and 
Nation,”  by  E.  F.  Burmakin,  Director  of  Business  Education,  C.  E.  Glass  High  School,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Virginia. 

“The  High  Sdiool  Commercial  Course;  Its  Content  and  Objectives,”  by  7.  R.  Garbutt,  Director  of 
Commercial  Education,  Cincinnati  Schools. 

“The  Financial  End  of  the  Commercial  School,”  by  Richard  W.  Massey,  President  of  Massey  Business 
College,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

“The  Value  of  a  Chapel  Hour  in  Commercial  Schools,”  by  Gertrude  G.  DeArmond,  Secretary,  Wheeler 
Business  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

“High  School  Education  as  a  Minimum  Versus  Eighth  Grade  Education  as  a  Minimum,”  by  J.  Murray 
Hill,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 

Business  Session — Election  of  Officers. 
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SHORTHAND  ROUND  TABLE . 1:30  O’CLOCK 

“Factors  which  Determine  the  Choice  of  Commercial  Subjects  by  High  School  Students,”  by 
A.  Blodwen  Beynon,  Lincoln  High  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

“A  Commercial  Teacher’s  Extra-Classroom  Activities,”  by  C.  E.  McKinney,  Sabetha,  Kansas. 

“Factors  which  Make  for  Greater  Efficiency  in  Secretarial  Training,”  by  a  leader  still  to  be  selected. 
Discussions. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT . . 3:30  O’CLOCK 

“Commerce  and  Industry;  Its  Place  and  Function  in  a  Commercial  Course,”  by  Jessie  B.  Strate, 

Withrow  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“Shorthand  Dictation,  Typing,  and  Filing,”  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  BuDahn,  State  Teachers’  College,  Kent, 
Ohio. 

“Discussions  led  by  E.  F.  Killam,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Election  of  Officers. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT . 3:30  O’CLOCK 

“The  Dependence  of  Business  Upon  the  Private  Business  College,”  by  Willard  J.  Wheeler,  President, 

Wheeler  Business  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Evening 

FEDERATION  BANQUET— ROOF  GARDEN . 6:30  O’CLOCK 

Toastmaster,  President  Yoder 

This  is  the  climax  meeting  of  the  Federation.  Don’t  miss  it.  The  program  will  not  disappoint  you. 
Address — “The  Business  of  Education,”  by  Edward  D.  Roberts,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Inauguration  of  Officers — Business — Stunts. 

Music  by  Howard  Hafford,  the  noted  radio  tenor,  and  the  Cincinnati  Male  Quartette. 

Adjournment.  Dancing. 


What  Happened  at  the  last 

Qregg  ‘F,egional  Qonference 

As  Told  by  A.  A.  Bowie 


Y'y^^INDOWS  to  right  of  us.  windows 
to  left  of  us,  windows  all  around 
r  r  us,  and  oh,  what  tales  they  could 
unfold!  But  we  won’t  ask  them  to  speak 
tlieir  intimate  tales.  We  will  just  think  of 
what  may  be  going  on  behind  them.  Now  we 
know  that’s  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  do  and 
some  people  will  say,  what’s  the  use  of  think¬ 
ing,  anyway?  But  then  as  we  have  to  write 
this  report  we  must  do  some  thinking — 
although  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  papers  that  were  read,  the  discussions  that 
were  indulged  in.  are  of  sufficient  interest  in 
themselves  just  to  “quote”  and  not  pad  with 
our  own  verbosity. 

But  getting  back  to  those  windows.  They 
are  mighty  interesting.  Have  you  ever  been 
enraptured  by  the  sight  of  them — ^thousands 
of  them — as  you  have  espied  them  through 
your  own  little  niche?  We  have.  And  we 
have  thought  of  the  romance  of  business  that 
must  be  within  those  windows.  We  have  even 
thought  of  some  of  the  troubles,  some  of  the 
sadness  that  must  inevitably  visit  them  on 
Oi'casion. 

Let  us  peek  through  one  of  these  windows. 
One  of  those  in  that  tall  office  building  just 
over  the  way.  There  we  see  a  young  lady 


swiftly  recording  the  dictated  letter,  the  re¬ 
port  or  the  memorandum,  in  beautiful  short¬ 
hand  symbols.  Later  we  see  her  fingers 
skipping  rhythmically  over  the  typewriter 
keyboard,  putting  into  printed  form  the  words 
uttered  by  her  dictator^  She  is  an  expert — 
and  yet  how  young.  The  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  modern  business  demand  efficiency 
from  the  start.  There  is  no  time  for  “appren¬ 
ticing”  as  in  the  days  of  old  when  boys  served 
their  seven  years  before  becoming  sufficiently 
proficient  to  receive  remuneration  for  their 
services.  A  stenographer  must  be  able  to 
“take  dictation”  the  first  day  she  is  in  the 
office;  the  filing  clerk  must  know  how  to  file 
as  she  steps  into  the  new  job.  and  the  book¬ 
keeper  must  understand  the  principles  of  ac¬ 
counts  before  she  lands  her  first  position. 

As  we  picture  from  our  office  the  thousands 
of  workers  who  have  been  made  proficient, 
and  realize  that  there  must  be  thousands  more 
ready  every  year  to  fill  the  constant  demand 
for  competent  workers,  we  may  well  wonder 
who  has  the  patience,  the  understanding  and 
the  sympathy  to  prepare  these  youngsters  for 
their  niche  in  the  business  world  that  they 
may  fit  it  faithfully  and  progress  to  higher 
planes  in  the  realm  of  commerce. 
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The  answer  is  found  in  such  conferences  as 
that  held  recently  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  where  those  who  give  instruction 
in  various  phases  of  commercial  education  met 
and  discussed  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
business  of  teaching.  This  Gregg  Regional 
Conference  was  organized  by  The  New  York 
City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Association. 
Addresses  and  discussions  of  vital  importance 


were  given,  supplying  renewed  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  profession.  All  left  the 
conference  hall  with  a  more  profound  appre¬ 
ciation  and  a  better  understanding  of  tlie 
fundamental  concepts  upon  which  commer¬ 
cial  education  is  based.  Education  first,  edu¬ 
cation  the  noun,  with  its  qualifying  adjective, 
commercial. 

And  now  for  an  account  of  what  took  place : 


^J^orning  Session 


/T  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  able  manner 
in  which  Mr.  S.  B.  Carkin,  director  of 
commercial  education  at  Rochester,  New 
York,  guided  the  proceedings  at  the  morning 
session,  and  it  gave  plain  indication  of  the 
business-like  way  in  which  he  will  handle  the 
Packard  School,  New  York,  where  he  is  now 
in  charge  as  principal. 

Air.  Fry  Fights 

Those  of  you  who  know  Mr.  Guy  S.  Fry, 
comptroller  of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  know  him  as  the  “little  fighting  parson.” 
That  is,  using  “parson”  in  its  old  Elnglish 
sense.  And  he  strikes  right  from  the  shoul¬ 
der.  He  hits  hard  and  fierce,  but  when  we 
have  received  our  mental  thrashing  from  him, 
we  realize  that  we  deserved  it  and  are  grate¬ 
ful  to  him  for  pointing  out  so  forcefully  some 
of  the  defects  in  our  work  and  giving  us  real, 
concrete  ideas  upon  which  to  build  our  future 
structure. 

“The  Development  of  Artistic  Shorthand 
Writing”  was  the  topic  assigned  to  Mr.  Fry, 
and  he  immediately  wanted  to  know  if  we 
knew  just  what  “artistic  shorthand  writing” 
really  meant.  And  come  to  think  of  it,  some 
of  us  had  not  given  sufficient  thought  to  it  to 
give  a  suitable  definition. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  vagueness  and 
elusiveness  about  the  word  artistic  which  may 
be  responsible  to  some  extent  for  some  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  situation  w'hich  exists.  The 
conception  of  artistry  in  shorthand  writing 
which  I  would  like  you  to  take  is  embraced 
in  what  we  would  ordinarily  call,  simply,  good 
writing.  My  idea  of  this  artistry  does  not 
restrict  its  product  to  mere  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  rather  broader  and  comprehends  a 
more  completely  good  result — work  well  done 
in  every  particular — and.  of  course,  in  this 
particular  case  judged  by  shorthand  stand¬ 
ards.” 

An  apt  illustration  of  just  wffiat  was  meant 
by  artistry  as  applied  to  the  every  day  was 
given  by  the  following  story: 


VVc  can  find  artistry  in  the  simplest  affairs.  A 
butcher  of  my  acquaintance  has  developed  what 
.seems  to  me  a  most  amazing  skill  in  slicing  bacon. 
The  deftness  and  facility  with  which  he  docs  this 
particular  job  calls  forth  my  keenest  admiration. 
When  it  comes  to  slicing  bacon,  this  man  is  an 
artist!  So  it  is  with  shorthand.  Here  and  there 
is  someone  who  is  an  artist  in  the  writing  of  short¬ 
hand.  He  has  speed  and  smoothness  in  action  and 
his  product  bears  the  imprint  of  the  master-hand, 
while  most  of  his  contemporaries  are  merely — 
butchers! 

Our  standards  are  too  low,  we  rate  our  work  in 
comparison  with  what  others  seem  to  do  instead  of 
using  the  abstract  basis  of  our  own  well-founded 
ideas  of  what  we  ought  to  do.  You  are  truly 
successful  as  a  teacher  only  as  you  approach  the 
measure  of  what  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to 
accomplish.  The  teacher’s  ability  to  write  good 
shorthand,  made  effective  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
appreciation  that  arc  necessary  factors  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  ability,  would,  if  applied  in  our 
schools  generally,  make  such  a  tremendous  difference 
in  the  results  that  it  would  change  our  whole  idea 
of  shorthand  work.  That  is  why  artistic  writing 
is  of  importance  to  the  teacher.  That  is  the 
channel  through  which  shorthand  can  be  given  its 
proper  place  in  the  educational  program  of  our  time. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  establish  the  point 
that  good  notes  are  easier  to  make  than  bad  ones. 
It  is  even  more  obvious  that  good  notes  are  easier 
to  read;  in  fact,  they  are  the  only  kind  that  can 
really  be  "read”  as  distinguished  from  being 
“guessed  at.”  In  these  two  facts  we  have  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  argument  in  support  of  good 
notes  for  stenographers. 

There  must  be  an  understanding  of  artistry;  there 
must  be  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  artistry 
for  the  teacher  and  for  the  pupil;  there  must  be 
an  ideal  set  beyond  that  which  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  average,  an  ideal  that  is  outside  the  realm  of 
experience  but  within  the  scope  of  belief  in  what 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  Fry  then  dealt  with  particular  instances 
of  development  of  artistic  shorthand  writing, 
giving  as  the  first  essential  “fluency.”  “Teach 
the  pupil  to  make  the  outlines  quickly  and 
with  the  proper  motion.  Let  the  student  use 
the  blackboard,”  admonished  Mr.  Fry. 

“With  fluency  established  correctness  of 
form  is  the  remaining  large  factor.  This*  fur¬ 
ther  takes  into  account  slant,  fullness  of 
curves,  proportion,  and  various  peculiarities  of 
joining.  When  we  come  to  the  consideration 
of  form  in  shorthand  a  general  inspection  of  a 

(Continued  on  page  ivj) 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  &  PERSONAL  NOTES 


From  the  Editor’s  Mail  Bag 


Z*HE  managing  director  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  Limited,  London, 
Mr.  C.  1.  Brown  (formerly  of  Chi¬ 
cago),  has  sent  us  a  list  of  more  than  one 
hundred  schools  in  Great  Britain  which  intro¬ 
duced  or  adopted  Gregg  Shorthand  this  year. 
More  than  twenty  of  these  were  in  London — 
but  every  part  of  the  British  Isles  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  list. 


TlyfR-  RAYMOND  CRADIT  of  the  De- 
Ifl.  partment  of  Secretarial  Sciences,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  Gainsville,  Florida,  reports 
a  registration  of  over  two  hundred  Freshmen 
in  the  department.  Each  year  brings  its 
wider  recognition  of  the  educational  values 
of  commercial  subjects  as  taught  all  the  way 
from  the  grades  through  to  the  universities. 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in 
September  Mr.  Seth  B.  Carkin  became 
principal  of  the  Packard  Commercial  School, 
New  York  City.  The  Packard  Commercial 
School  was  founded  in  1858  by  the  late  S.  S. 
Packard.  The  control  of  the  school  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Directors  who 
are  pledged  to  perpetuate  the  school  according 
to  the  plans  laid  down  by  its  founder.  In 
1911  the  school  began  to  occupy  its  own 
beautiful  building  at  Lexington  Avenue  and 
35th  Street,  which  was  built  especially  to 
serve  its  needs. 

During  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Carkin  has 
been  connected  with  the  commercial  work  in 
the  Rochester  public  schools.  In  February, 
1919,  he  was  appointed  director  of  commercial 
education  in  Rochester,  following  Mr.  F.  G. 
Nichols,  now  of  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Carkin  is  well  qualified  to  take  over  the 
management  of  the  Packard  School  through 
his  experience  in  the  Rochester  school  sys¬ 
tem.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  revise  the  commercial  education 
syllabus  for  the  State  of  New  York;  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  now  is  its  secretary.  He  has  had 
summer  school  and  extension  teaching  experi¬ 


ence  at  Simmons  College,  Boston;  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany;  and  the 
University  of  Rochester. 

Mr.  Carkin  has  had,  previous  to  his  school 
work,  about  seven  years  of  practical  business 
experience.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  schools :  Berkshire  Business  College, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  Rochester  Business  Insti¬ 
tute,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Oskaloosa  College, 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa;  University  of  Rochester, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  has  also  studied  at  the 
Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  Boston  University. 


]\/ftSS  AGNES  COLLINS  of  the 
lYA  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  High  School 
has  not  been  content  with  being  one  of  the 
best  all-around  commercial  teachers  we  have 
known  in  many  a  day.  Miss  Collins  has  been 
a  long-distance  commuter  and  has  recently 
been  granted  her  Master’s  Degree  from  New 
York  University. 

Appointment  as  vice-principal  of  the  new 
Warren  Harding  High  School  in  Bridgeport, 
opened  this  Fall,  is  the  natural  reward  of 
unusual  teaching  ability,  scholarship,  hard 
work,  and  personality. 


TTERE’S  another  college  teaching  Gregg 
jn  Shorthand  —  Winthrop  College,  Rock 
Hill,  South  Carolina.  Miss  Mary  L.  Auld  is 
head  of  the  I>epartment  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration. 


A  CARD  received  from  Florence,  Italy, 
-/x  and  signed  by  Miss  Bernice  Turner, 
of  New  York  City;  Miss  Mary  Daly,  of 
Pittsburg;  and  Mrs.  Frank  Aldworth,  Miss 
Asa  Gorgi,  and  Mr.  Frank  Aldworth,  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy,  brings  the  announcement  that  an 
International  O.  G.  A.  Society  has  just  been 
formed,  particulars  of  which  will  reach  us 
later,  (jood  for  these  teachers  1  We  hope  to 
hear  a  lot  more  from  this  organization,  and 
wish  it  unbounded  success !  Tell  us  what  you 
are  doing  in  your  Commercial  Gub! 
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INSPIRATION 

supported  by  information  and  spurred  on 
by  incentive  leads  to  achievement 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Gregg  Writer  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  inspiration,  support  it  by  information, 
and  spur  it  on  with  the  incentives  of  the  Creden¬ 
tials  Department.  There  is  not  only  the  incen¬ 
tive  of  the  certificates  granted,  but  still  more 
effective  is  the  fact  that  according  to  our  new  plan 
every  school  club  of  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  papers  is  treated  by  us  as  a  separate  contest, 
a  prize  being  awarded  to  the  writer  of  the  best 
paper. 

Thus  you  can  have  seven  class  contests  during 
the  school  year  (one  for  each  of  the  seven  certifi¬ 
cates  on  which  this  special  service  is  given)  in 
addition  to  the  two  international  contests,  one 
for  shorthand  and  one  for  typewriting.  In  the 
latter  your  pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  match 
their  skill  against  pupils  from  every  part  of  the 
world.  Last  year  in  the  shorthand  contest  1 1,000 
pupils  took  part,  and  hundreds  of  prizes  were 
awarded — checks,  banners,  rings,  pins,  and  cer¬ 
tificates  of  Honorable  Mention. 

If  you  are  not  now  taking  advantage  of  our 
Credentials  Service  to  lighten  your  work  and  im¬ 
prove  your  results,  send  us  a  postal  card  asking 
for  our  Booklet  A25,  which  will  be  sent  without 
charge  or  obligation. 

School  price:  $i  a  year 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 

1 6  West  47  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Interest  Problem 

The  Fourth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Use  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
Credentials,  With  Monthly  Class  Drills  and  Suggestions 
as  to  How  Best  to  Present  the  Tests 

What  to  DoUn  a  (Commercial  (tub 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 


UR  article  in  last  month’s  issue  about 
commercial  clubs  brought  forth  consid¬ 
erable  response  from  teachers  interested 
in  organizing  clubs,  and  from  stenographers 
and  office  workers  interested  in  joining. 

Miss  Mabel  Pinson,  teacher  in  the  High 
School  of  Girard,  Kansas,  tells  us  that  her 
club  was  very  profitable  last  year.  The  club 
was  organized  in  the  form  of  a  corporation, 
with  the  Office  Practice  class  as  directors,  and 
the  organization  has  continued  since  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  1920. 

The  film  “Twenty  Centuries  of  Shorthand,” 
produced  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
and  other  educational  films  may  be  procured  for 
an  evening’s  entertainment,  providing  an  un¬ 
usually  delightful  and  informational  program. 

Get  the  Business  Men  to  Help 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  business  men  in 
a  community  feel  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  of  talking  to  the  club.  It  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  tell  just  what  is  re¬ 
quired  of  a  stenographer  or  secretary  in  their 
employ.  These  talks  are  valuable  to  teachers, 
students,  and  stenographers  for  the  reason  that 
they  present  problems  to  be  met  in  training 
for  stenographic  service  and  suggest  means 
of  solving  them.  Another  advantage  of  this 
contact  with  the  business  men  of  a  community 
is  that  it  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  and  talking  with  them,  and  this  per¬ 
sonal  contact  makes  easier  the  work  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  students  in  positions;  also,  it  enables 
the  business  men  to  see  what  kind  of  work  is 
being  done  in  the  school,  and  they  take  an 
interest  in  the  teacher’s  problem  as  a  result 
of  it. 

The  city  editor  is  a  valuable  co-worker  and 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Invite  him  to  the 
club,  by  all  means,  and  you  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  publicity  that  you  need.  Bankers, 
office  managers,  lawyers,  city  officials  of  the 


various  departments — each  has  his  particular 
business  to  fit  stenographers  to,  and  their  talks 
will  be  vastly  interesting  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tive. 

Round  Table  Discussions 

Round  table  discussions,  presided  over  by 
committees  appointed  for  that  purpose,  may 
be  made  a  feature  of  the  club  activities.  This 
“give  and  take”  of  ideas  among  the  stenogra¬ 
phers,  especially,  gives  the  teacher  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  kind  of 
work  that  her  students  will  be  expected  to  do, 
and  she  can  coach  them  accordingly.  This  is 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  school  and  a  helpful 
service  to  the  student.  The  idea  of  bringing 
back  to  the  classroom  young  people  who  have 
already  gone  out  into  the  business  world 
establishes  a  warmer  relationship  between 
stenographers  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro¬ 
motes  efficiency  and  cooperation,  and  their 
knowledge  and  experience  will  be  especially 
helpful  to  the  young  students  who  are  not  yet 
ready  to  venture  out. 

Touring  the  Business  Houses 

One  more  suggestion:  In  literary  clubs, 
members  sometimes  take  what  are  called 
“local  color  trips” — trips  to  interesting  places, 
to  see  interesting  things,  or  hear  interesting 
people.  Commercial  clubs,  likewise,  can 
arrange  a  series  of  educational  trips  through 
industrial  plants,  banking  houses,  etc.,  and  be 
well  rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of 
valuable  information. 

Let  the  Students  Do  the  Work 

While  I  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  have 
the  students  and  stenographers  organize  and 
manage  the  club,  it  will  be  better  if  the  teach¬ 
er  keeps  in  close  touch  with  them  in  every¬ 
thing  that  they  do;  and,  to  make  it  more 
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businesslike,  she  might  be  made  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Counsel. 

Responsiveness  begets  responsibility  and 
both  responsiveness  and  responsibility  are  im¬ 
portant  qualities  to  cultivate — often  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  secretary  and  a  stenogra¬ 
pher — and  to  develop  them  early  in  the  student 
is  an  important  part  of  teaching.  By  giving 
the  students  and  the  stenographers  the  job  of 
managing  the  club — placing  orders,  banking 
the  money,  conducting  the  meetings,  arranging 
the  programs,  getting  speakers,  etc.,  you  are 
doing  them  a  real  service. 

Your  students  of  today  are  the  business  men 
and  women  of  tomorrow — some  of  them  may 
be  executives.  Your  students  must  master  the 
technic  now  in  your  classroom  that  will  make 
them  master  players  in  the  great  game  of 
business  tomorrow.  What  a  privilege  and 
what  a  responsibility  is  yours  1  In  order  to 
accomplish  what  it  is  up  to  you  to  accomplish 
in  your  teaching,  put  into  the  work,  all  the 


study,  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  experience, 
all  the  enthusiasm,  ail  the  vitality,  and  all  of 
the  skill  of  which  you  are  capable.  One  of 
the  finest  and  most  helpful  ways  of  doing  it 
is  to  organize  a  commercial  club  and  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  business  men,  of  stenogra¬ 
phers,  and  of  the  students. 

Let  your  combined  efforts,  through  the 
medium  of  your  club,  be  a  strong  force  for 
efficiency  and  for  service,  and  let  your  activi¬ 
ties  be  broadcast  so  that  the  business  men  of 
your  city  will  hear  about  you,  know  about 
you,  and  want  to  call  upon  you  when  in  need 
of  efficient  help. 


SUGGESTED  constitution  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  club  is  being  given,  together 
with  a  more  extensive  program  for  club  meet¬ 
ings,  proposed  in  a  bulletin  of  the  State 
Normal  at  W’hitewater,  Wisconsin — “Com¬ 
mercial  Education.” 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 


ARTICLE  I.  Name. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  - . 

ARTICLE  II.  ObjecU. 

Section  1.  To  promote  interest  in  the  business 
world. 

Section  2.  To  encourage  a  social  spirit  among 
commercial  students  by  offering  opportunities  for 
social  contact. 

Section  3.  To  become  conversant  with  modem, 
progressive  business  methods  and  systems,  en¬ 
deavoring  by  such  means  to  raise  and  maintain 
a  higher  standard  of  efficiency. 

Section  4.  To  discover  and  serve  the  needs  of 
the  community. 

ARTICLE  III.  Membership. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  is  carrying  two  or 
more  commercial  subjects  shall  be  eligible  for 
membership. 

Section  2.  Any  member  of  the  faculty  who  is 
teaching  one  or  more  commercial  subjects  shall 
be  an  honorary  member  of  this  club. 

Section  3.  All  commercial  course  graduates  shall 
be  honorary  members. 

Section  4.  Any  member  receiving  more  than  one 
failure  in  a  semester  is  automatically  dropped 
from  membership  in  the  club. 

ARTICLE  IV.  Dues. 

Section  1.  Each  active  member  shall  pay  to  the 
Treasurer  dues  at  the  rate  of  (2S-S0c)  an¬ 
nually. 

ARTICLE  V.  Meetings. 

Section  1.  Regular  business  meetings  shall  be 
held  once  a  month  at  such  place  and  time  as 
the  executive  committee  may  designate. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  President  upon  notice  to  the  members. 

Section  3.  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  one-third 
(1/3)  of  the  total  membership.  A  majority  shall 
consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at 
any  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VI.  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  club  shall  be  a 
President,  Vice-President,  a  Secretary,  a  Treas¬ 
urer,  a  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  a  Reporter. 


Section  2.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the 
last  regular  business  meeting  of  the  year. 

Section  3.  The  term  of  office  shall  be  one  year. 

Section  4.  A  club  sponsor  shall  be  selected  from 
the  teachers  of  the  Commercial  Department. 

.\RTICLE  V'll.  Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings,  shall  appoint  the  members  of  all  the 
committees,  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and  shall  perform  all  such  other 
duties  incident  to  his  office. 

Section  2.  The  Vice-President  in  the  absence  of 
the  President  shall  exercise  all  the  functions  of 
the  President  and  shall  be  vested  with  all  his 
powers. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  of  all 
meetings,  shall  have  charge  of  all  papers  of  the 
organizations,  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  min¬ 
utes  and  attendance  at  all  business  meetings  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  are  required  of 
that  officer. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of 
all  money  of  the  Club  and  shall  pay  out  money 
only  upon  an  order  signed  by  the  President,  or 
Vice-President  acting  for  the  President,  and 
signed  by  the  Faculty  Representative.  He  shall 
report  the  financial  condition  of  the  club  at 
each  meeting. 

Section  5.  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  shall  keep  or¬ 
der  at  all  meetings. 

Section  6.  The  Reporter  shall  report  all  club 
activities  of  interest  to  school  paper  (and  local 
newspapers). 

Section  7.  The  Club  Sponsor  shall  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  have  general  supervision 
over  the  activities  of  the  Club. 

ARTICLE  VIII.  Committees. 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  com¬ 
prise  all  the  officers  of  the  Club  and  shall  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  Club  in  general. 

Section  2.  The  Program  Committee  shall  consist 
of  five  members,  two  seniors,  two  juniors,  and 
the  Vice-President,  who  shall  act  as  Chairman. 
The  Committee  shall  draw  up  all  programs  and 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying 
them  out. 
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ARTICLE  IX.  Order, 

Section  1.  This  Club  shall  be  conducted  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert’s  Rules  of  Order. 

ARTICLE  X.  Amendments. 

Section  1.  Any  proposed  amendment  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  writing  at  a  regular  business  meeting 
and  shall  not  be  acted  upon  until  the  next  busi¬ 
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ness  meetng.  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Club 
membership  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  such 
amendment. 

ARTICLE  XI.  By-Laws. 

Section  1.  Such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations 
which  shall  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Club,  may  be  made  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  any 
regular  business  meeting. 


SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  PROGRAMS 


1.  Reading  of  minutes 

2.  Treasurer’s  report 

3.  Business 

4.  Musical  numbers 

5.  Main  feature  of  the  evening.  (Any  one  or  com¬ 
binations  of  the  following;) 

a.  Talk  by  business  man. 

1.  Bankers. 

2.  Insurance  men. 

3.  Postmaster 

4.  Salesmen,  etc. 

b.  Demonstration  of  mechanical  appliances,  such 
as  multigraph,  bookkeeping  machines,  mimeo¬ 
graphs,  etc. 

c.  Sales  talks  by  students. 

d.  Typing  and  shorthand  demonstrations  by  ex¬ 
perts. 

e.  Stereopticon  talks. 

f.  Short  playlets  pertaining  to  business. 

g.  Contests  in  shorthand,  typing,  rapid  calcula¬ 
tion  and  bookkeeping. 


h.  Awarding  of  school  honors  in  commercial 
subjects. 

i.  Mock  trial. 

j.  Papers  on  special  subjects  by  students. 

1.  The  origin  of  the  typewriter. 

2.  Filing  systems. 

~  3.  School  savings  banks. 

4.  National  banks. 

5.  Evolution  of  the  telegraph. 

6.  Oceanic  cables  in  international  business. 

7.  Personal  characteristics  necessary  for 
success. 

8.  Modern  advertising. 

9.  Employment  agencies. 

10.  Organization  of  a  corporation. 

11.  Parliamentary  practice. 

6.  Singing  and  instrumental  music. 

7.  Sponsor’s  report. 

8.  Social  hour. 

a.  Dancing. 

b.  Refreshments. 

c.  Games. 


Many  other  suggestions  for  educational  ities  there  are  in  commercial  club  work,  and 
activities  and  entertainments  come  to  me,  but  I  know  that  other  suggestions  will  come  to 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  you  what  possibil-  you  as  you  read  them. 


(^/ass  Thrills  on  the  Qontest  Qopy 


S  you  know,  the  ele- 
ments  of  Gregg 

Shorthand  penmanship 
are  not  great  in  num¬ 
ber;  in  fact,  the  first 

few  lessons  in  the 
Manual  provide  the 

nucleus  for  our  penmanship  drills.  This 

necessarily  means  that  our  study  of  shorthand 

writing  must  be  in  the  nature  of  repetition 
practice.  That  is  why  our  system  is  so  easy 
to  learn  and  easy  to  write,  and  why  the 

proper  mastery  of  it  permits  of  ready  and 

accurate  transcription. 

It  being  true  that  the  vocational  value  of 
shorthand  lies  in  the  ability  to  use  it  skill¬ 
fully,  then  our  business  as  teachers  is  to  de¬ 
velop  that  skill.  We  have  skill  in  writing 
shorthand  as  soon  as  the  effort  becomes  sub¬ 
conscious.  It  is,  of  course,  repetition  prac¬ 
tice  that  eventually  develops  this  subconscious 
motor  action  in  writing  a  great  many  words 
and  leaves  the  conscious  mind  free  to  analyze 
and  direct  the  writing  of  less  familiar  words. 


One  teacher  said  sometime  ago  when  talk¬ 
ing  about  shorthand  penmanship  practice: 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  into  which  many 
writers  and  teachers  of  our  system  fall  and  are 
liable  to  fall  is  that  of  thinking  that  the  principles 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  are  so  simple  that  they  do  not 
require  a  great  amount  of  attention  and  repetition; 
and  for  just  this  reason  has  Gregg  Shorthand  been 
taught  to  some  extent  (I  say  it  advisedly,  and  it  is 
true)  without  system.  No  matter  what  care,  what 
thoughtful  classification  be  taken  with  the  dictation 
end  of  the  work,  it  will  never  produce  great  writers 
unless  the  textbook — the  first  few  lessons  in  par¬ 
ticular — has  been  taught  systematically. 

The  writing  between  the  lines  should  be  as  flaming 
letters  to  the  teacher;  the  mission  of  the  textbook 
is  no  more  than  it  says — to  furnish  a  text,  and  it  is 
our  business,  by  diligent  practice  and  much  thought 
to  fill  it  in  and  make  it  an  interesting  and  never- 
to-be-forgotten  story.  Therefore,  thoroughly  satu¬ 
rate  the  student  with  the  basic  theories  until  the 
elements  become  a  part  of  him. 

This  is  a  very  important  lesson  for  us  to 
learn.  We  have  written  shorthand  so  long, 
have  become  so  familiar  with  it,  that  it  is 
an  old  story  to  many  of  us,  and  we  are  prone 
to  forget  the  student’s  problems  in  learning — 
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forget  that  the  story  is  quite  new  to  him  even 
though  we  may  have  told  it  to  him  several 
times  at  different  stages  of  his  work. 

Analyze  New  JV ords 

Suppose,  then,  when  we  are  teaching  the 
words  in  Lessons  14,  15,  16,  and  17  we  break 
up  the  new  word  into  its  constituent  parts 
and  see  whether  or  not  we  have  anything  new 
to  write.  The  chances  are  that  we  do  not 
have,  and  the  only  reason  why  the  student 
thinks  that  the  word  is  difficult  to  write  in 
shorthand  is  because  it  is  difficult  to  spell  in 
longhand  1 

If  your  student  has  been  taught  to  write 
by  sound,  then  he  will  forget  about  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  word,  while  taking  dictation,  and 
will  write  the  sounds  that  he  hears.  By  the 
proper  mastery  of  the  first  few  lessons  in  the 
Manual,  he  has  learned  the  basic  principles  of 
every  combination  of  sounds  and  symbols 
likely  to  be  encountered;  hence,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  thorough  drilling  on  those  first 
lessons ! 

Writing  by  Sound 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Business  Show  in  Chicago,  a  man,  a  Gregg 
Shorthand  writer,  said  that  he  could  write 
and  read  anything  that  was  dictated  to  him  in 
any  language — that  is,  he  could  read  the 
sounds  that  he  had  recorded.  So  he  took  dic¬ 
tation  alternately  from  interested  spectators — 
in  German,  in  French,  in  Spanish,  in  Chinese, 
and  in  Japanese.  Since  he  had  only  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  the  first  two  languages,  and  knew 
nothing  about  the  others,  it  was  a  remarkable 
feat  to  be  able  to  read  back  correctly  every 
word  that  had  been  spoken  to  him  by  the 
natives  in  their  own  tongues.  Yet  not  so  re¬ 
markable  when  we  stop  to  think  that  this  man 
merely  did  what  we  want  all  of  our  students 
to  do,  to  master  shorthand  technique— he 
wrote  the  symbols  for  the  sounds  he  heard. 

And  Now  to  Get  Down  to  Work! 

The  copy  for  this  month’s  O.  G.  A.  test — 
the  Contest  copy — is  composed  very  largely 
of  curves.  Obviously,  then,  we  ought  to 
commence  our  practice  by  drilling  on  the 
curves.  All  of  this  we  have  done  before,  but 
again  we  must  provide  a  few  penmanship 


drills  for  the  development  of  curves  before 
practicing  the  individual  characters,  and, 
finally,  when  all  of  the  words  have  been 
studied  and  practiced  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
student  to  write  them  unhesitatingly,  dictate 
the  test  as  a  whole  to  develop  skill  in  con¬ 
tinuous  movement  writing. 

Practice  for  Continuous  Movement 

This  is  good  copy  for  developing  continuous 
writing  motion.  We  can  develop  proper  slant 
and  fluency  much  more  quickly  by  continuous 
writing,  or  sentence  and  paragraph  writing, 
than  by  individual  word  writing.  Explain  the 
necessity  for  keeping  close  to  the  line  of 
writing — the  closer  we  keep  to  the  line  of 
writing  the  faster  we  can  write. 

Group  Drill 

After  studying  the  individual  forms  you 
might  dictate  this  much  of  the  test,  “Admiral 
Peary  and  I  each  had  a  guiding  principle — 

If  the  notes  are  written  small,  and  the  writing 
is  done  continuously  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed, 
the  notes  will  be  written  compactly,  and  will 
require,  I  think  you  will  find,  not  more  than 
a  line  three  inches  wide — one  line  of  a  large 
sized  notebook  ruled  down  through  the  center. 
Dictate  this  much  over  and  over  again  until 
all  of  the  students  are  able  to  write  the  group 
of  words  rhythmically  and  correctly,  before 
taking  up  the  practice  of  a  new  group. 

Copy  Affords  Special  Practice  on  Curves 

There  are  ten  words  in  the  copy  containing 
/  and  ten  words  cemtaining  r.  Since  these 
characters  are  rarely  properly  mastered,  we 
ought  to  begin  by  practicing  on  them.  Make 
a  decided  difference  in  lengths  of  characters 
r  and  /,  and  insist  upon  their  being  written 
with  a  free  easy  swing.  The  deeper  curva¬ 
ture  is  at  the  beginning  of  these  characters. 
They  are  written  like  many  of  the  ending 
strokes  in  longhand.  If  the  students  do  not 
write  these  characters  correctly,  point  out  the 
r’s  and  /’s  in  longhand  writing  that  are  always 
found  in  joining  one  letter  to  another. 

We  also  have  eleven  words  containing  p 
and  nine  containing  b.  You  will  notice  that 
all  of  these  characters  have  the  motion  used 
in  the  direct  oval. 


Drill  I — Direct  Oval  Words 

Admiral  Peary,  and  /,  principle,  believe,  helped,  both,  hope,  but,  prepare,  applied, 

Pole,  alvrays,  object,  best. 

Suppose  we  present  the  work  a  little  dif-  Let  us  start  by  giving  the  direct  oval  exer- 
ferently  this  month  and  see  if  it  does  not  cise.  Develop  the  r  and  /  strokes  as  shown, 
prove  a  stimulus  and  beget  better  results.  and  practice  the  movement  drills  from  the 
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For  convenience  in  reference  we  are 
presenting  this  list  tn  alphabetical 
form.  A  desk  copy  of  the  words 
alone,  mnltigraphed  in  groups  classi¬ 
fied  to  accord  with  the  lessons  of 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  can  be 
supplied  on  request. 


The  Thousand  zdlil 

Based  on 

By  Dr.  Lo 

Published  by  the  Russell  \ 
(Shorthand  No:i 


& 

c=rz 

V 


saw 

1 

say 

says 

/ 

scene 

school 

> - 

sea 

search 

second 

secretary 

section 

secure 

see 

seetu 

seen 

select 

senate 

send 

sent 

separate 

September 

serious 

serve 


% 
4. — f 


session 

'f 

set 

seven 

several 

shall 

/. 

she 

shed 

ship 

/ 

short 

should 

/ 

show 

shut 

sick 

2- 

side 

sight 

since 

'sincerely 

sir 

( 

sister 

sit 

six 

size 

slide 

small 

so 

soap 

soft 

sold 

some 

something 

sometimes 

son 

song 

soon 

“sorry 

south 

speak 

special 

spell 

spend 

spent 

spring 

stamp 

stand 

start 

state 

statement 

station 

stay 

steamer 

still 

stole 

stone 

stood 

stop 

stopped 

store 

story 

street 

struck 

study 


subject 

success 

such 

sudden 

suffer 

suggest 

suit 

summer 

summon 

Sunday 

supply 

support 

suppose 

sure 

surprise 

system 

table 

take 

talk 


tax 

teach 

teacher 

tell 

ten 

tenth 

term 

terrible 

testimony 

than 

thank 

that 

the 

theater 

their 

them 

themselves 

then 

there 

therefore 

these 

they 

thing 


[The  first  plate  appeared  in  the 
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\\Frequent  Words 


)%m  comi^iled 


f  i  P.  Ayres 

undation,  New  York  City 
^"is  A.  Leslie) 


In  order  to  extend  the  value  of  this 
word  study,  we  suggest  additional 
practice  of  these  words  in  phrases, 
particularly  the  commonest  of  those 
that  are  modified  in  phrasing,  typical 
examples  of  which  we  give  in  the 
marginal  notes. 


unfortunate 


whether 

which 


4 


(2^ 


wonderful 


T- 


Wednesday 

“week 

weigh 


yesterday 


‘‘I'.  This  issue  concludes  the  series.) 
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flat  ovals.  Then  choose  words  that  contain 
this  motion  and  proceed  to  drill  on  them  as 
suggested  in  the  illustrations. 

There  will  be  varying  lengths  and  varying 


sizes.  Point  this  out  to  the  students  as  you 
take  up  the  practice  of  the  characters  of 
different  length,  and  drill  on  relative  lengths 
as  much  as  you  can. 


Drills  II  and  III — Indirect  Oval  Words 

is,  us,  as,  ivorst,  <u;ay,  exactly,  everyday,  I  have,  as  much,  definiteness,  to  make, 
felt,  as  ivell  as,  famous,  frequently,  for  the  best,  firmly,  for  no. 


From  the  indirect  oval  we  get  k,  g,  f,  v, 
and  the  clockwise  s.  I  fancy  that  it  would 
be  better  to  devote  one  penmanship  lesson  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  direct  oval  exercise  and  the 
characters  and  words  given  in  Drill  I.  Then 
you  may  take  up  the  study  of  the  indirect 
motion  and  the  words  and  exercises  in  Drill  II 
the  next  time.  It  is  quicker  and  more  natural 
to  study  one  movement,  or  motion,  at  a  time, 
if  we  want  to  fix  it  firmly  in  the  minds  of 
the  student  and  develop  automatized  motion. 


In  Drills  II  and  III  the  points  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  particularly  are  the  slant  and  the 
curvature  of  the  /’s.  Ninety-nine  out  of 
every  one  hundred  papers  that  fail  to  qualify 
have  done  so  because  of  incorrect  slant  of  / 
in  such  joinings  as  we  have  in  felt,  frequently, 
etc. 

And  one  other  important  point  is  to  see 
to  it  that  the  j  is  a  curved  stroke,  not  a  hook, 
and  that  the  hook  vowel  in  we  is  made  like 
a  hook,  not  like  the  s  curve. 


Drill  IV — Words  of  Combined  Motions 

perseverance,  pursued,  as  to  the,  vcith  vihich,  discover,  these  can  be,  vise  don’t  know, 

of  life,  guiding. 


The  words  in  Drill  IV  are  written  with 
both  the  direct  and  indirect  motion. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  take  up  all  of 
the  straight  lines,  but  stress  the  fact  that 
circles  are  joined  to  straight  lines  with  the 
same  motion  that  is  used  in  writing  the  curves 
and  circles  in  previous  drills.  If  you  notice 
a  tendency  either  to  retrace  the  circle  or  to 
write  it  angularly  when  joined  to  the  straight 
line,  give  a  short  drill  similar  to  the  one  used 
for  day  in  Drill  II.  These  oval  drills  may 
be  used  before  and  after  straight  lines  in 
order  to  establish  the  habit  of  joining  the 
circle  always  at  right  angles  with  the  stroke. 


It  is  one  of  the  best  exercises  I  know  of  for 
that  purpose. 

The  circle  in  guiding  should  cut  the  line  of 
writing  and  g  must  be  curved  slightly  at  the 
beginning.  L  is  curved  deeply  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  but  becomes  more  shallow  at  the  end. 
Keep  it  up  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  rapid 
writing  the  tendency  would  be  to  drop  / 
back  closer  to  the  line  of  writing  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  and  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be  written.  It  must  not  tip  forward  or  be 
written  vertically.  Check  the  slant  of  the 
curves  in  the  drills  frequently,  to  see  that  it 
is  uniform. 


T^epping  Up  Typing  Practice 

A  Suggestion  by  Myra  Shearer  that  Proved  Effective  at 
Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol,  Virginia 


^  T  the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  I 
./^divided  the  typewriting  students  into  two 
sides — the  greens  and  the  yellows — attempting 
to  make  an  equal  division  as  to  ability.  Each 
full  page  of  practice  work  handed  in  with 
not  more  than  two  errors  was  numbered  with 
the  color  of  the  side  .to  which  that  student 
belonged  and  put  up  on  the  wall. 


At  the  end  of  the  week,  all  papers  were 
taken  down  and  counted  and  a  record  kept  of 
the  totals  for  each  side.  At  the  close  of 
school  the  losing  side  gave  the  winning  side 
a  bacon  bat  on  the  sand  hills  along  the  bay 
shore. 

A~wiener  roast  or  a  picnic  could  be  used 
just  as  effectively. 
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r  EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ] 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


The  Junior  Shorthand  Manual 


Y  the  time  this  magazine  is  in  the 
hands  of  subscribers,  the  “Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  Junior  Manual”  will  be  available 
for  use.  The  purpose  of  the  Junior  Manual 
is  to  provide  a  simple  presentation  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  for  the  pre-vocational  study  of  the 
subject  in  junior  high  schools  and  other 
schools  where  shorthand  is  not  studied  for 
vocational  purposes. 

In  the  preface  to  the  new  book,  Mr.  Gregg 
expresses  his  delight  at  the  advancement 
which  the  beautiful  and  useful  art  of  short¬ 
hand  writing  has  made  in  the  esteem  of  the 
higher  educational  authorities  in  the  past  few 
years  and  says  that  “from  the  wide  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  value  of  shorthand 
which  is  now  so  evident,  it  is  but  a  step  to 
the  general  use  of  shorthand  as  a  time-  and 
effort-saving  accomplishment.  The  very  first 
sentence  of  the  preface  to  the  first  edition 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  reads:  ‘A  great  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  a  simple,  rapid,  and  per¬ 
fectly  legible  phonetic  writing  for  general  use 
has  led  to  the  invention  of  Light-Line  Pho¬ 
nography.’ ”  [The  first  edition  was  published 
under  the  name  of  Light-Line  Phonography.] 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  at  the  time 
the  system  was  first  published  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  shorthand 
was  regarded  by  educators  and  by  almost 
everyone  else  as  a  mere  commercial  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  facilitation  of  correspondence 
and  for  reporting,  and  as  a  result  it  was 
studied  as  a  vocational  subject. 

Owing  to  the  conditions  at  the  time,  he 
was  compelled  to  devote  his  entire  time  and 
effort  to  the  development  of  the  system  for 
commercial  purposes.  But  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  purpose  for  which  he  published  the 
system,  nor  has  he  faltered  in  his  belief  that 
the  art  of  shorthand  will  be  studied  in  the 
future  by  countless  thousands  for  use  as  a 
personal  accomplishment.  Curiously  enough, 
the  realization  of  the  original  purpose  of  the 
author  seems  to  be  coming  through  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  educational  value  of  shorthand : 


it  is  his  belief  that  the  recognition  of  the 
educational  value  of  shorthand  will  be  the 
means  of  achieving  the  purpose  for  which  the 
system  was  originated,  because  those  who 
learn  it  in  a  non-vocational  way  will  inevitably 
use  it  to  save  unnecessary  labor  in  writing. 

The  most  radical  feature  of  the  Junior 
Manual  is  in  the  approach.  Longhand  forms 
are  made  the  actual  basis  for  the  shorthand 
drills.  The  longhand  drills  are  given  first 
as  a  sort  of  “warming-up”  exercise,  and  the 
student  is  led  in  an  easy,  natural  way  from 
what  is  already  familiar  to  the  application 
of  the  same  motions  or  combinations  in 
shorthand.  Thus  the  approach  is  natural  and 
links  up  with  what  the  student  knows  when 
he  begins  the  study.  It  has  been  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  all  educators  that  the  practice  of  the 
system  has  had  the  effect  of  improving  the 
longhand  penmanship  of  students,  particu¬ 
larly  in  fluency  and  precision.  This  new 
method  of  presentation  and  drill  will  as¬ 
suredly  give  still  greater  emphasis  to  this 
important  educational  factor. 

It  is  the  thought  of  the  author  that  the 
Junior  Manual  should  contain  material  which 
would  develop  the  student’s  aptitude  to  learn 
shorthand,  but  which  at  the  same  time  would 
give  a  shorthand  writing  ability  that  would 
be  of  practical  use  to  him  throughout  his 
lifetime.  Consequently,  only  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  system  are  presented,  but 
they  are  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the 
student  will  have  learned  something  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  educational  value  no  matter  at  what 
point  he  leaves  off  the  study.  For  example, 
in  the  first  lesson  he  is  given  word-building 
material  which  will  enable  him  to  write  in 
the  briefest  and  most  efficient  way  at  least 
one-quarter  of  the  words  he  will  eventually 
encounter  in  ordinary  literary  matter. 

One  of  the  aims  in  the  method  of  presenta¬ 
tion  is  the  development  of  a  writing  and  read¬ 
ing  vocabulary  of  the  words  of  high  fre¬ 
quency — the  common  words  of  the  English 
language.  These  are  treated  generally  in  the 
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order  of  their  frequency  so  that  writing  skill 
can  be  acquired  early.  An  analysis  has  been 
made  of  the  frequently  recurring  prefixes  and 
suffixes  and  these  also  have  been  given  in  the 
order  of  their  frequency  for  a  like  purpose. 

One  of  the  factors  that  will  appeal  to  both 
student  and  teacher  is  that  the  study  of  ab¬ 
stract  principles  is  eliminated.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  application  of  principles  is 
secured  through  accurately  organized  and 
graded  drills.  Writing  and  reading  power  are 
developed  simultaneously.  Under  the  plan  of 


work  above  described  briefly,  the  range  of 
words  that  may  be  written  after  the  study  of 
a  few  lessons  is  astonishing. 

The  Junior  Manual  provides  effective  ma¬ 
terial  for  teaching  shorthand  in  the  junior 
high  schools,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  teachers  in  these  schools  and  by 
those  who  wish  a  brief,  but  practical,  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  system  which  will  enable  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  very  great  ad¬ 
vantages  that  shorthand  offers  as  an  everyday 
accomplishment. 


Technique 

In  stenographic  instruction  nothing  is  more  important  than  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  proper  technique — of  skill  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Application 

I  On  the  other  hand,  skill  is  of  little  commercial  value  if  it  is  not  applied 
to  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

The  Minimum  Course 

The  minimum  course,  then,  in  stenography  is  the  course  that  develops  both  skill 
and  power,  the  course  that  covers  every  detail  of  stenographic  and  secretarial  training — 
from  the  technique  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  to  the  general  duties  of  the  office 
stenographer  and  secretary. 

The  basal  books  making  up  the  Gregg  stenographic  and  secretarial  course  already 
adopted  by  hundreds  of  schools  are : 


I  The  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual . $1.50 

Gregg  Speed  Studies .  1.20 

New  Rational  Typewriting .  1.20 

Applied  Business  English  and  Correspondence,  Text .  1.00 

Exercises . 40 

Secretarial  Studies,  Text .  1.40 

Laboratory  Materials . 60 


This  complete  course,  which  represents  the  minimum  of  stenographic  instruction,  means  perfect 
harmony  of  instruction,  no  duplication  or  overlapping,  no  wasted  effort,  and  finally  a  finished  I 
stenographer  or  secretary,  equipped  for  satisfactory  and  efficient  service. 

You  are  invited  to  examine  these  books  at  our  expense. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London  I 
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specimen  as  a  unit  will  not  answer.  It  is  only 
when  you  take  the  single  outline  or  character 
and  consider  it  according  to  its  proper 
standard  that  you  can  accurately  determine 
excellence  or  the  lack  of  it. 

“Given  the  proper  foundation  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  presentation  of  the  subject,  the  perfecting 
of  a  writer’s  style  is  largely  a  matter  of 
eliminating  defects.  These  defects  must  be 
discovered  before  they  can  be  eliminated,  and 
to  discover  them  the  work  must  be  considered 
in  detail.  The  correction  of  a  single  typical 
error  in  one’s  writing  frequently  makes  a 
very  pronounced  improvement  in  the  apparent 
quality  of  it.  An  individual’s  notes  usually 
have  only  a  small  number  of  peculiar  defects 
and  these  may  be  very  readily  eradicated  by 
proper  study  and  proper  drill.” 

While  agreeing  in  substance  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Mr.  Fry,  Miss  Emily  L.  Austin,  of 
the  East  Orange  High  School,  New  Jersey, 
who  led  the  discussion,  had  these  thoughts  to 
contribute : 

Shorthand  writing  has  been  divided  into  three 
groups;  artistic,  practical,  artificial.  With  the  arti¬ 
ficial  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do,  because  it  is 
something  which  we  do  not  want  to  achieve.  The 
artistic  means  the  highest  and  best  type  of  execution 
of  the  characters  without  speed,  and  the  practical 
writing  that  which  is  developed  by  fast  stenogra¬ 
phers  and  reporters  where  they  make  the  very  best 
outline  they  can  consistent  with  the  speed  which  is 
necessary  to  get  the  work  done.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  development  of  our  writers  in  school  we 
do  not  carry  them  far  enough  in  the  speed  element. 

The  greatest  trouble  I  find  with  students’  notes 
is  the  slant,  and  1  believe  that  the  second  lesson 
affords  the  greatest  opportunity  for  developing 
artistic  writing,  especially  where  the  downward 
strokes  are  joined  to  the  curved  characters  of  the 
first  lesson.  I  find  that  the  pupils  do  not  make 
these  strokes  long  enough  and,  if  that  trouble  is 
eliminated,  the  art  of  writing  is  gp'eatly  advanced. 
That  is  one  of  my  pet  theories — the  development 
of  the  second  lesson. 

A  better  appreciation  of  good  shorthand,  of  artistic 
shorthand,  can  be  gained  by  reading  well  written 
shorthand  such  as  the  shorthand  reading  books 
furnish. 

Miss  Austin  also  endorsed  the  use  of  the 
blackboard  by  the  students  and  added  that 
she  personally  writes  all  of  the  outlines  given 
in  the  textbook  on  the  blackboard  so  that  the 
students  can  see  how  they  are  written  and 
can  get  a  better  appreciation  of  the  swing,  of 
the  fluency,  than  can  be  gained  by  any  other 
means. 

Typewriting  and  Transcription  Speed 

As  there  appears  in  this  month’s  issue  the 
full  report  of  Mr.  Fromberg’s  paper  on 
“Typewriting  and  Transcription  Speed,”  we 
need  not  go  into  details  here,  but  we  want  to 
emphasize  two  points  he  made.  In  consider¬ 


ing  the  features  involved  in  the  problem,  Mr. 
Fromberg,  who,  you  notice,  is  now  chairman 
of  the  shorthand  department  of  the  new 
James  Monroe  High  School,  New  York  City, 
had  this  to  say : 

“First,  the  student  must  possess  the  ability 
to  decipher  his  notes  quickly  and  accurately ; 
second,  the  student  must  be  able  to  type  as 
fast  as  he  can  read  the  notes.  He  should  be 
able  to  transcribe  his  notes  as  rapidly  as  he 
can  type  from  plain  copy.  Those  to  my  mind 
are  the  two  chief  factors  involved  in  this 
problem.” 

How  well  Mr.  Fromberg  contemplates 
solving  this  problem  has  been  learned  if  you 
have  read  his  article.  This  you  should  do, 
for  it  contains  vital  suggestions  in  the  matter 
oi  co6rdinatic«i  and  cooperation,  describing 
how  these  can  best  be  achieved  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  student-stenographer. 

Miss  Louise  McKee,  of  the  Girls’  Commer¬ 
cial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  discussed  Mr. 
Fromberg’s  paper  and  brought  out  some  very 
pertinent  matters  that  will  bear  quoting.  Miss 
McKee  declared  that  “correlation”  was  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  business.  Not  only 
proper  correlation  of  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing,  but  correlation  or  cooperation  of  the 
principal  and  teacher. 

Speaking  specifically  of  correlation  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  Miss  McKee  told 
of  an  experiment  she  tried  with  great  success. 
It  is  a  further  development  of  forcing  speed 
as  understood  by  the  typewriting  champions. 
In  ordinary  typewriting  copy  work  she  at 
times  forces  her  students  for  minute  spurts, 
gradually  increasing  the  length  of  the  tests. 

This  same  idea  she  has  adapted  to  the  short¬ 
hand  and  transcribing  work.  Miss  McKee 
dictated  slowly  at  first  so  that  the  students 
would  be  sure  to  get  every  word  and  under¬ 
stand  what  they  were  writing  about.  She 
allowed  them  to  transcribe  just  as  rapidly  as 
they  possibly  could,  for  one  minute  only.  She 
found  that  they  wrote  much  faster  than  they 
did  ordinarily.  The  forcing  transcribing 
speed  was  effective.  Some  of  the  students 
reached  as  high  as  45  words  a  minute,  whereas 
the  ordinary  speed  was  not  greater  than 
twenty-five. 

She  continued  with  the  experiment,  length¬ 
ening  the  takes.  Time  was  allowed  for  the 
students  to  read  over  their  notes  so  as  to  be 
assured  of  a  proper  grasp  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  Although  the  typewriting  speed  was  not 
so  fast  on  the  longer  takes,  there  was  a  ma¬ 
terial  increase  over  what  was  ordinarily  done. 

“The  secret  of  it  all,”  summarized  Miss 
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McKee,  “is  that  they  have  got  to  understand 
what  they  are  writing.” 

“Teachers  must  be  alive;  the  attitude  will 
be  reflected  in  the  work  of  their  students.  If 
we  keep  watching  to  see  that  their  typing 
habits  are  correct  it  is  very  easy  to  raise  their 
transcription  speed.  You  must  keep  them  on 
‘tiptoe’  as  they  will  be  in  the  office,”  concluded 
Miss  McKee. 

Poor  Knowledge  of  English  Trips  Many 
in  Transcribing 

An  entirely  different  angle  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Horace  W.  O’Shea,  of  Rider  College, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  his  discussion  de¬ 
veloped  the  fundamental  idea  that  back  of  the 
whole  situation,  English  or  rather  the  lack  of 
it,  was  at  fault  for  inability  of  students  to 
develop  any  great  speed  in  transcribing, 

“The  operation  of  the  keyboard  is  a  simple 
matter.  After  having  mastered  it  and  after 
a  student  can  write  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate  from 
straight  copy,  there  often  comes  a  time  when 


his  speed  is  greatly  deterred  when  reading  his 
shorthand  notes.  Generally  speaking,  this  is 
not  due  to  the  lack  of  understanding  of  short¬ 
hand,  for  the  simple  words  can  be  written 
with  great  rapidity.  But  there  is  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  spelling,  of  punctuation,  of  correct 
English  that  enter  the  student’s  mind  as  he 
transcribes  his  shorthand  notes.” 

Mr.  O’Shea  believed  that  considerable  drill 
should  be  given  in  note  transcribing  because 
we  can  only  learn  to  do  by  doing,  but  he 
advocated  a  further  emphasis  upon  English, 
punctuation,  vocabulary  building,  sentence 
structure,  and  the  many  other  phases  that 
enter  in  the  makeup  of  good  writing.  All 
this  with  the  end  in  view  to  making  the 
student  thoroughly  understand  these  funda¬ 
mentals  so  that  as  they  took  up  transcription 
work  their  whole  mind  can  be  given  to  actual 
transcribing  and  matters  of  English  will  prac¬ 
tically  adjust  themselves.  They  will  be  sec¬ 
ond  nature  to  thefn.  With  this  burden  off 
their  minds,  the  students’  ability  to  transcribe 
rapidly  increases  and  the  question  is  solved. 


(To  be  continued) 


Typewriting  and  Transcription  Speed 

(Ccmtinued  from  page  too) 


aminers  for  the  teacher.  And  the  same  prep¬ 
aration  might  be  employed  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  set  by  the  business  man  for  the 
stenographer. 

Get  on  Your  Job  and  Get  ”ReaV’  Work 
from  Your  Classes 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  solution  of 
this  whole  problem  depends  on  the  teacher. 
The  supervisor  cannot  do  everything.  The 
principal  of  the  school  cannot  do  everything. 
It  is  the  teacher’s  attitude  in  the  classroom 
with  reference  to  this  particular  work  that 
will  determine  whether  satisfactory  results 
will  be  obtained  or  not.  What  do  I  imply  by 
that  statement  ?  I  mean  that  the  teacher 
should  take  the  trouble  to  check  up  the  errors 
in  the  classroom.  He  should  dictate  two  or 
three  letters.  Then,  when  the  first  letter  is 
finished,  he  should  have  the  students  come 
right  up  to  the  desk  and  should  discuss  with 
them  the  errors  in  shorthand,  the  misspelling 
of  words,  and  the  errors  in  punctuation,  in 
paragraphing,  etc.  Then  the  pupils  should 
rewrite  the  letters  correctly.  Do  the  same 
thing  right  along  and  you  are  bound  to  get 
results. 

We  all  know  that  the  commercial  teacher  is 
not  given  proper  recognition  because  there  is 


a  feeling  that  the  commercial  teacher  is  not 
doing  enough  work  in  the  classroom.  Some 
maintain  that  he  ought  to  get  more  periods 
teaching  typewriting  than  the  teachers  teach¬ 
ing  academic  subjects  because  the  typewriting 
is  not  so  difficult  to  handle  as  the  teaching 
of  English  or  some  other  academic  subject. 
I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
that  phase  of  the  problem,  but  I  do  know  that 
we  can  turn  the  tide  in  our  favor  by  actually 
being  on  the  job  during  the  entire  period. 
In  case  the  principal  should  happen  to  come 
around  we  are  not  merely  walking  around 
and  looking  busy.  We  should  be  actually 
working. 

In  that  way  we  shall  be  given  the  considera¬ 
tion  we  deserve.  If  other  teachers  are  get¬ 
ting  25  teaching  periods  a  week  we  will  be 
getting  25;  if  the  others  come  down  to  20 
periods,  we  will  get  20  periods.  There  should 
be  no  distinction  between  the  teachers  of  the 
different  subjects,  provided  everybody  is  on 
the  job.  Why  should  there  be  a  distinction 
if  the  stenography  teachers  are  on  the  job  all 
the  time  and  checking  their  work?  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  work  is  unprepared; 
yet  you  are  doing  the  work  in  the  classroom, 
and  you  have  to  take  some  of  the  work  home. 
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Your  chance  is  right  where  you  are — not  a 
mile  or  a  year  away.  Right  where  you  are. 
Until  your  own  life  is  supreme  and*®  perfect, 
there  is  a  work  to  be  performed  that  will  de¬ 
mand  your  deepest  thought  and  effort.  Until 
your  city  is  the  best  in  the  land,*®  there  will 
be  things  to  do  at  home.  And  always  remem¬ 
ber  that  better  individual  lives  and  cities  make 
better  everythings.  “It  isn’t  where  you  live” 
or  work — it’s  what  you  do  that  counts.’’ (83) 


Christmas  Toys  and  Where 
They  Come  From 

From  a  National  Geographic  Neva's  Bulletin 

Christmas  toys  make  Christmas  joy !  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  Thuringia  and  Bavaria  in 
southern  Germany,  were  the  toy  shops  of 
the  world.  Then,  during  the  five*  years  of 
conflict,  Japan  and  the  United  States  stepped 
into  the  breach,  American  manufacturers  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead  in  producing  constructional  toys 
for  boys,  dolls  that"  say  “Mama,”  boys’  play 
material,  and  electrical  toys.  The  great  India 
toy  market  was  divided  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  but  with  the  cessation  of”  war, 
German  workers  turned  again  to  their 
benches,  and  their  traders  rewon  the  India 
trade  and  sold  huge  orders  to  American 
buyers. 

Each  German  toy'®*  city  usually  concen¬ 
trates  on  some  particular  type  of  toy.  Thus 
Lauscha,  near  Weimar,  is  known  for  its  tree 
ornaments.  Sonneberg,  close  by,  is  noted 
for**  its  wood  toys.  Waltershaussen,  also  in 
Thuringia,  is  famous  for  dolls.  In  the  Ruhr 
district,  steel  toys  are  made.  American  buy¬ 
ers,  scouting  for  goods,  will'”  visit  these 
towns  and  villages  hunting  for  the  various 
toys.  Often  they  will  be  taken  to  what  appears 
to  be  a  large  house  of  a'”  well-to-do-resi¬ 
dent,  but  once  inside  they  discover  that  the 
residence  also  is  a  salesroom.  In  the  parlor 
or  front  room,  hundreds  of  dolls,*®  if  it  be 
a  doll  city,  will  look  down  on  them  from  the 
walls.  Each  family  of  the  district  will  make 
up  a  number  of**  type  dolls  and  put  prices 
on  them.  The  workers  who  fail  to  get  orders 
from  the  buyers  are  then  employed  by  those 
whose  samples  have*”  attracted  the  buyers. 


About  the  year  1511,  Peter  Henlein,  a  toy 
maker  of  Nuremburg,  made  a  mechanical 
oddity  which  startled  the  world.*®  It  was 
called  the  “Nuremburg  Egg.”  This  toy  was 
a  watch.  Henlein’s  contribution  to  clock  his¬ 
tory  was  improved  upon  by  Swiss  metal 
workers,  and  the*”  watch  industry  went  to 
Switzerland,  but  Nuremburg  still  makes  metal 
toys  and  is  known  the  world  over  for  her 
marvelous  products,  so  that  the  old®*  proverb 
“Nuremburg’s  hand  goes  through  every  land” 
is  still  true.  Nuremburg  also  claims  the 
honor  of  having  given  to  the  world  the  air 
gun,  gun*”  locks,  terrestrial  and  celestial 
globes,  brass,  and  the  art  of^  wire-drawing. 

Santa  Qaus  toy  shops  of  ’southern  Ger¬ 
many  are  one  of  the  few  places*®  in  the  world 
where  the  cottage  system  of  industry,  de¬ 
scribed  by  George  Elliot  in  “Adam  Bede,” 
still  may  be  found.  German  families  of 
Bavaria,  Thuringia,”®  and  Saxony,  toil  at 
their  work  as  if  there  had  never  been  an 
industrial  revolution  which  substituted  ma¬ 
chines  for  men  and  concentrated  millions  of 
workers**  in  Pittsburghs,  Manchesters,  and 
Ruhrs. 

Many  people  are  ready  to  put  a  halo  over 
the  old-fashioned  industrial  system  after  liv¬ 
ing  amid  the  smoke  and*”  grit  and  brick 
walls  of  large  scale  production,  but  the  life 
story  of  German  toy  workers  obscures  the 
halo.  Every  year  on  the  night  before*” 
Christmas,  some  millions  of  American  fathers 
climb  unsteady  stepladders  to  hang  gorgeous 
red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow  balls  on  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  branches.  Most  of  these”®  shiny 
tree  ornaments  come  from  the  village  of 
Lauscha  in  Thuringia,  or  from  hamlets 
nearby. 

Transport  yourself  to  Lauscha  by  magic 
rug  at  sundown  some®*  evening,  and  you  will 
see  many  men  and  women  trudging  up  the 
streets  with  large  bundles  of  long  glass  tubes 
over  their  shoulders.  They  are®”  returning 
to  their  cottages  outside  the  city.  Generally 
these  cottages  are  on  a  plot  of  ground  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  cow  with  a  dis¬ 
creet®**  appetite,  some  chickens,  and  garden 
vegetables. 

Although  these  men  and  women  have 
worked  all  day,  they  will  labor  into  the  night 
by  candle  light,  the”®  whole  family  blowing 
the  glass  tubes  into  delicate  ball  shapes,  egg 
shapes,  and  many  other  queer  glass  contor¬ 
tions.  Next  morning  they  will  start  for  the*®* 
village  factory  with  large  wicker  baskets  on 
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their  backs,  filled  with  the  blown-glass  orna¬ 
ments.  At  the  factory,  the  workers,  men 
and  women,  will  dip*“  the  ornaments  and 
packed  them  for  shipment.  Where  the  city 
worker  labors  eight  hours,  the  cottage  worker 
often  labors  sixteen  hours.  Where  the  city 
worker*"'  is  often  the  sole  supporter  of  the 
family,  the  cottage  worker  must  put  his 
whole  family  to  work  to  make  ends  meet.  It 
is  virtually’*®  the  sweatshop  system  with  the 
compensation  of  open  country  air  and  a  small 
farm  on  which  to  live.  (718) 


Whither  the  Wind  Bloweth 

Lady  Asquith  tells  of  a  queer  character 
she  encountered  during  her  rambles  through 
Scotland.  He  was  what  we  Americans  would 
call  a  “tramp.”  She  shared*  her  lunch  with 
him  while  both  were  seeking  shelter  from 
the  rain.  He  refused  to  talk  much  about  him¬ 
self,  except  to  say  that  he  spent*  his  days 
wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  ap¬ 
parently  with  neither  purpose  nor  destination 
in  view. 

“But  if  you  don’t  care  which  way  you  go,’”* 
she  persisted,  “how  do  you  decide  what  course 
to  take  when  you  start  out  in  the  morning?” 

“I  always  keep  my  back  to  the  wind,”*®  he 
replied. 

There  are  many  such  drifters  in  the  world — 
accomplishing  nothing,  creating  nothing,  ren¬ 
dering  no  man  a  service — their  only  thought 
to  keep  their’*  backs  to  the  wind — ^to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance. 

They  stick  to  a  job  simply  because  it  is 
easy.  If  it  becomes  too”*  hard  they  leave  it 
and  the  wind  blows  them  hither  and  thither 
until  they  meet  up  with  another  job  that  is 
“soft.” 

They  are  unwilling*”  to  accept  responsibil¬ 
ity,  to  really  work,  to  buck  the  wind  and  fight 
their  way  forward  to  a  predetermined  goal. 
Eventually  they  are  either  blown  over*®  the 
precipice  of  utter  failure,  or  mired  in  some 
sw’amp  of  mediocrity  where  they  remain  all 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  tree  that  never**  had  to  fight  for  its 
share  of  sun  and  air  and  rain,  never  became 
a  forest  king.  Good  timber — the  kind  that 
ships  are  built**  of — does  not  grow  in  shel¬ 
tered  valleys,  but  on  bleak  coasts  where  it 
must  stand  before  the  onslaughts  of  terrific 
hurricanes.  The  stronger  the  wind,*”  the 
tougher  the  tree;  the  more  storm,  the  more 
strength. 

The  person  w'ho  is  loafing,  fooling  away 
his  leisure  hours,  wasting  his  mental  and 
physical”®  energies  in  nonsense,  frivolity  and 
dissipation,  is  keeping  his  back  to  the  wind. 
Opportunities  are  always  ahead  of  him — and 
getting  further  ahead  all  the**  time. 

But  the  person  who  is  reading,  studying, 
improving  and  preparing  himself  to  seize  the 
coveted  opportunity  when  it  comes,  has  his 
face  to  the**  wind.  His  opportunities  are 
before  him.  coming  toward  him  on  the  wings 
of  the  w’ind.  and  he  has  but  to  reach  out  his 
hand  and*”  grasp  them.  (377) 


Lesson  Seventeen 


W  ords 

Condescendingly,  laughingly,  smilingly,  trem¬ 
blingly,  touchingly,  admiringly,  improbability, 
flamability,  flexibility,  capability,  qualification, 
verification,  personification,  censorship,  tele¬ 
gram,  methodical,  heavenward,  illogical,  mir¬ 
acle,  pathology,  consulate,  gesticulate,  under- 
standingly,  piercingly,  Lexington,*  tragical, 
Stonington,  tangibility,  infallibility,  disqualifi¬ 
cation,  professorship.  Woodward,  logical, 
nephritis,  lordship,  insensibility,  ability,  ar¬ 
ticle,  toward,  ethical,  modulation,  emulation, 
inward,  possibility,  impossibility,  sisterhood, 
tricycle,  speculator. (48) 

Sentences 

Many  people  in  the  neighborhood  saw  the 
airship  fall.  He  earns  a  livelihood  by  writing 
articles  for  radical  newspapers.  Mr.  Dilling¬ 
ham  of  Lexington  w’ill  have*  his  monogram 
placed  on  his  stationery.  His  ability  to  en¬ 
dure  hardships  was  due  to  his  outdoor  life 
during  boyhood.  The  fact  that  he  is  of” 
foreign  birth  is  not  a  sufficient  disqualification 
for  appointment  to  a  clerical  position  with 
the  medical  corps.  His  reasoning  is  illogical, 
though  he  is  very”  methodical  in  all  his  work. 
You  should  state  your  qualifications  in  full 
in  the  first  letter.(91) 


Lesson  Eighteen 

Words 

Barbarity,  asperity,  jocularity,  irregularity, 
popularity,  locality,  legality,  plurality,  eccen¬ 
tricity,  rapjicity,  mendacity,  felicity,  levity, 
proclivity,  inactivity,  indignity,  infinity,  ac- 
coustics,  prophetic,  emphatically,  similarity, 
mediocrity,  formality,  humility,  ferocity," 
orthography,  cavity,  festivity,  equanimity, 
heretic,  erratically,  phonographic,  phraseology, 
zoologist,  caustic,  drastic,  aromatic,  enthusi- 
astical,  barograph,  joviality,  triangularity,  in¬ 
formality,  duplicity,  acrobatic.  (44) 

Sentences 

The  critic  took  a  course  in  psychology.  In 
such  an  extremity  you  should  lay  aside  your 
dignity  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  your 
friend."  We  will  furnish  you  a  mimeographed 
copy  of  his  biography.  This  is  a  reward  for 
his  fidelity  to  his  political  friends.  The 
stenographer  produced  copies”  of  several 
telegraphic  messages  as  authority  for  the 
legality  of  the  transaction.  The  energetic 
manager  demonstrated  the  utility  of  elastic 
bands  in  the  systematic  arrangement”  of  his 
desk.  If  you  do  not  wish  the  legality  of  this 
appointment  questioned,  vou  should  go  through 
the  usual  formalities.  (96) 
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Lesson  Nineteen 

l  fiords 

About  these  goods,  absolutely  necessary,  all 
over  the  world,  amount  of  premium,  all  neces¬ 
sary  information,  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  as 
might  have  been,*  as  a  matter  of  law,  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager,  as  soon  as  you  know, 
at  any  time  or  place,  at  owner’s  risk,  be  good 
enough,  at*  this  end  of  the  line,  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  by  no  means;  city,  county,  and  state; 
circular  letter,  credit  memorandum,  could  not 
be  done,  dry  goods,”  every  day  or  two,  f.  o.  b. 
cars,  for  a  long  time  past,  for  example,  paid 
up  policy,  from  this  station,  as  to  be  given,*®* 
he  is  well  known,  how  much  money,  prima 
facie,  I  am  sure  it  will  be,  I  have  gone,  into 
the  matter,  of  course,  in  order'*  to  purchase, 
in  reply  to  your  communication,  in  your  line 
of  business,  last  month.(139) 

Sentences 

Our  quotations  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  this  city. 
We  offer  a  liberal  line  of  credit  and  guarantee 
delivery  the  latter  part  of  March.  We*  are 
mailing  you  under  separate  cover  our  descrip¬ 
tive  catalog,  on  page  64  of  which  you  will 
find  illustrations  of  the  engine  you  desire. 
We”  know  of  no  one  else  in  your  line  of 
business  who  is  making  use  of  circular  letter 
advertising.  We  shall  make  inquiry  about 
these  goods"  every  day  or  two,  and  if  they 
are  not  located  by  the  latter  part  of  next 
week  we  will  make  claim  at  this  end  of* 
the  line.  We  will  accept  the  goods  at  owner’s 
risk  only.  As  soon  as  you  know  the  amount 
of  premium,  let  us  know  and  we'*  will  remit 
immediately  by  bill  of  exchange  on  the  First 
National  Bank  of  this  city.  (140) 


Lesson  Twenty 

Words 

Bedford,  Ahearn,  bygone,  compulsive,  com¬ 
pressive,  carryall,  beautiful,  Evanston,  Fair- 
ville,  gingerly,  Longworth,  greasiness,  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  Marlborough,  pensive,  repressive; 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota ;  unfavorably.  Water- 
town,  Waterbury,  mannerly.  State*  of 
Nebraska,  consignment.  Grand  Canyon,  im¬ 
pressive,  Salisbury;  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Strat¬ 
ford,  Attleboro,  Rockport,  Orange,  Cranfield, 
Emmetsburg,  contingencies,  Dubuque,  State 
of  Mississippi,  Hamilton,  acceptably,  allow¬ 
ance,  appointable,  clearance,”  considerate, 
gladdened.  Duluth,  State  of  Arkansas,  straw¬ 
berry.  (57) 

Sentences 

Newport  is  a  most  fashionable  summer 
resort,  while  Jacksonville  attracts  many  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  We  will  make  you 


a  liberal  allowance  on  your  old*  car  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  new  one.  Are  you  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi?  We  will  pay  all 
clearance  charges.  His  speech  was”  very  im¬ 
pressive.  Mrs.  Longworth  will  make  fhe 
cranberry  sherbet  for  our  dinner  party. 
Waterbury  is  noted  for  its  watch  factories, 
while  Attleboro  is  a  famous”  jewelry  center. 
The  consignment  of  oranges  from  Florida 
was  badly  frozen  during  transit. (88) 


Supplementary  T^esson 
Drills 

Lesson  Five 

Farce,  clasp,  callous,  flax,  focus,  path,  base, 
puzzle,  cruise,  peers,  slang,  husked,  casket, 
smooth,  sneeze,  throb,  spear,  spleen,  thicket, 
brisk,  sinks,  cranky,  whiskey,  skids.  (24) 

We  inclose  an  essay  on  this  theme.  The 
company  will  ship  the  box  of  fancy  goods 
to  you  soon.  Mr.  Macey  gave  an  oration  at* 
the  meeting  of  the  Free  Speech  League.  I 
fear  that  Edith  will  get  zero  on  that  essay. 

I  have  not  seen  the  story  of  which*  you 
speak. (52) 

Lesson  Six 

Coy,  pouch,  howl,  driveway,  cite,  alliance, 
enjoin,  creation,  sly,  mouse,  acute,  coin,  diet, 
arise,  puny,  ride,  ply,  trout,  fly,  guy,  white, 
prize,  miser,  muse.  (24) 

Will  Mr.  Price  allow  the  boys  to  fly  their 
new  kite  on  the  lawn?  I  wish  you  would 
write  me  a  letter  every  day  while*  you  are 
away.  The  boy  is  behind  in  his  work.  Why 
do  you  like  this  youth?  Roy  will  enjoy  the 
game.  He  would  not  light”  the  fuse. (52) 

Lesson  Seven 

Pantry,  laundry,  cadence,  ant,  hunt,  blonde, 
cotton,  sudden,  taunt,  denim,  assess,  demean, 
pond,  whetted,  lenses,  device,  stipend,  tennis, 
memorize,  chances,  devour,  membrane,  damsel, 
ranted.  (24) 

You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  this 
work  if  your  memory  is  well  trained.  I  spent 
all  my  time  today  in  drawing  up  the*  notices 
of  the  next  meeting  of  our  society.  He  sent 
the  letter  a  week  ago,  but  I  did  not  get  it 
until  today.  The  classes”  were  divided  at 
that  time. (55) 

Lesson  Eight 

Cashmere,  daring,  sneering,  dire,  hunger, 
archway,  divert,  girt,  jars,  Easter,  flatters, 
hankering,  cater,  cider,  storm,  larger,  foster, 
hazard,  clatter,  charmers,  bluster,  ardor, 
swimmers,  armchair.(24) 
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Have  you  read  the  absorbing  story  about 
the  war?  All  the  soldiers  were  cheering  for 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  merchants’  or¬ 
ganization  will  take  action*  on  this  question 
tomorrow.  We  are  certain  that  this  is  the 
first  time  this  question  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  our  firm.  This”  sweater  will 
keep  you  warm.  (55) 


A  Golden  Story  of  the 
Silver  Fox 

By  Robert  G.  Hodgson 

Fable  tells  us  of  Jason  and  his  quest  for 
the  Golden  Fleece.  Today  we  find  in  the 
silver  fox  fur  the  CJolden  IHeece  of  modem* 
times;  the  fur  that  has  for  centuries  taken 
trappers  into  the  wastes  of  the  cold,  snowy 
North  Country  in  the  hope  of  securing  the 
pelt”  of  one  such  animal. 

What  is  a  silver  fox,  you  ask?  Briefly,  it 
is  an  albino  or  freak — a  brunette  born  into  a 
red-headed*  family.  Just  the  opposite  to  cast¬ 
ing  any  reflection  on  the  mother’s  or  father’s 
lineage,  it  means  that  the  parents  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  element  of’“  exceptional  vigor 
which  resulted  in  a  peculiar  intensifying  of 
all  the  pigments,  transmuting  red  into  black 
and  carrying  with  it  an  unusual  vigor  of 
growth,**  and  fineness  of  texture,  pr^ucing 
the  lightest,  softest,  thickest,  warmest,  most 
lustrous  of  furs ;  the  fur  worth  more  tnan  its 
weight  in  gold — ^the  world*”- famous  silver 
fox. 

The  hair  of  the  silver  fox  is  three-colored ; 
a  slaty  blue  capped  by  a  portion  of  black 
with  the  black  portion*”  capped  with  a  silver 
band,  which  silver  band  is  surmounted  with  a 
black  tip.  No  successful  imitation  has  yet 
been  produced  of  this  wonderful  fur,”®  nor 
will  one  ever  be.  Other  pelts  may  be  dyed 
to  imitate,  but  such  i^lts  must  be  classed  for 
what  they  are — inferior  imitations. 

A**  furrier  would  tell  you  that  a  real  silver 
fox  pelt  was  one  showing  no  red  or  rusW 
tinge;  a  fox  showing  pure  blue-black  hairs*” 
and  clear -colored,  silver-banded  hairs.  “Sil¬ 
ver  Fox’’  is  the  trade  name  of  the  pelt  or 
animal,  though  it  may  be  all  black  in  color.*** 

From  the  time  that  the  “Adventurers  Trad¬ 
ing  into  Hudson  Bay”  first  came  to  Canada 
from  England  and  France,  the  pelt  of  the 
silver  fox  has*”  held  a  premier  position.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  the  first  silver  foxes 
taken  to  France  were  tipped  with  gold  by 
furriers  before  being**  presented  to  the  King. 
In  Russia,  England,  and  Germany  silver  fox 
was  the  fur  of  royalty  in  conjunction  with 
ermine. 

About  thirty-seven  years  ago*”  a  Prince 
Edward  Island  man  began  experimenting  with 
silver  foxes  which  he  had  dug  from  a  hole 
in  the  woods.  He  knew  of  the  great***  de¬ 


mand  and  the  high  prices  existing  for  these 
pelts,  and  that  if  he  were  successful  in  being 
able  to  domesticate  and  raise  them  he  would”® 
make  a  fortune.  His  first  efforts  resulted  in 
failure,  but  perseverance  with  other  animals 
finally  brought  success  in  a  manner  he  had 
never  dreamed  of.®*  Other  men  who  had 
been  carrying  on  separate  experiments  joined 
him  and  they  formed  what  is  still  spoken 
of  as  “The  Big  Six  Monopoly.”  These”® 
men  were  Charles  Dalton,  R.  T.  Oulton,  J.  S. 
Gordon,  Robert  Tuplin,  B.  I.  and  Silas 
R^ner. 

For  several  years  the  industry  of  raising 
silver®**  foxes  was  a  closely  guarded  secret. 
Each  season  the  poorer  ones  were  culled  out 
and  their  pelts  shipped  to  the  London  fur 
markets  where  they*”  brought  enormous 
prices,  occasional  good  pelts  bringing  nearly 
three  thousand  dollars  each.  Such  great 
wealth  naturally  caused  the  neighbors  to  be¬ 
come  curious,  and  finally  one®*  member  of 
the  combine  sold  a  pair  of  foxes  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  As  the  news  of  the  industry  spread  the 
equilibrium  of  a  very  conservative"”  people 
was  unsettled  and  they  all  demanded  to  get 
into  the  business.  Prince  Exl^ard  Islanders 
who  had  for  years  been  scattered  in  all  parts 
of***  North  America  rushed  home  to  join  in 
this  new  bonanza. 

Financial  promoters  became  interested  in 
forming  companies  and  as  the  breeding  stock 
for  sale  became*”  scarce  prices  soared  sky- 
high,  as  much  as  thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
being  paid  for  a  single  pair  of  animals.  Red 
foxes  were  dyed  black**  and  sold  as  the 
genuine  animal ;  silver  and  cross  foxes  of  a 
poor  quality  were  imported  from  Quebec  and 
the  Northwest  Territories;  options  were 
taken*”  on  unborn  puppies  at  ^ousands  of 
dollars  a  litter — anything  to  get  a  financial 
interest  in  the  wonderful  new  industry.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  days  fox  farming***  was  more  than 
a  craze  and  a  business;  it  was  a  religion. 
Poor  men  were  made  fabulously  rich  over 
night,  and  others  were  made  poor*”  in  the 
same  length  of  time:  the  same  tide  that  car¬ 
ried  in  wealth  for  some  carried  away  on 
its  ebb  the  years  of  hard  earnings**  of 
some  of  the  conservative  farmers.  In  later 
years  the  island  was  considered  as  of  two 
classes:  those  who  made  money  in  the  silver 
fox*”  business  and  those  who  did  not. 

Nevertheless,  the  fox  industry  was  the 
symbol  of  wealth  and  progress  even  under 
these  adverse  conditions  of  wild-cat***  finance 
until  war  clouds  loomed  on  the  horizon,  when 
the  bubble  burst  and  fox  speculation  came  to 
its  natural  end,  as  do  all  booms.  For*”  a 
period,  lean  years  visited  the  islanders  who 
were  engaged  in  the  fox  industry  and  many 
of  the  firms  which  had  been  highly  capitalized 
failed.**  But  the  war  served  to  put  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  foxes  on  a  stable  basis,  con¬ 
verting  it  into  a  sound  stock-raising  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Today  there*”  are  in  Canada  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred  fox  farms  with  foxes  valued 
at  approximately  seven  million  dollars.  Of 
these  farms  448  are***  situated  in  Prince  Eld- 
ward  Island,  Ontario  being  second,  with  201, 
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the  balance  being  scattered  through  all  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Prince*“ 
Edward  Island  last  year  produced  a  revenue 
of  over  three  million  dollars  from  the  sale 
of  pelts  and  live  animals.  Wiseacres  have 
repeatedly  said  that*"  each  year  as  the  number 
of  ranches  increased  the  prices  of  silver  fox 
pelts  would  decrease.  During  the  fur  season 
of  1923-4,**®  silver  fox  pelts  advanced  from 
fifty  per  cent  up,  at  the  London  and  other 
fur  sales. 

The  raising  of  silver  foxes  is  now  an*^® 
established  industry  not  only  in  Canada  but 
in  the  United  States  and  European  countries 
as  well.  The  Canadian  government  has  added 
to  their  records  department**®®  a  record  system 
for  the  registration  of  silver  foxes  as  they 
have  for  horses,  cattle,  and  all  high-grade 
livestock.  ^  People  who  make  a  study*®*  of 
fur  conditions  state  that  silver  fox  pelts  will 
always  bring  a  good  price  because  the  demand 
for  these  wonderful  pelts  is  unlimited.  Prices 
will*®*®  no  doubt  fluctuate,  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past,  but  silver  fox  pelts  will  always 
bring  a  price  that  will  pay  handsomely  for 
their*®**  care  and  attention  in  raising. 

The  wonderful  profits  that  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  raising  silver  foxes,  and  the 
growing  scarcity  of  different  kinds  of  fur-***® 
bearing  animals  generally,  have  led  to  ex¬ 
periments  being  made  in  the  raising  of  such 
animals  as  mink,  muskrat,  fisher,  marten, 
Karakal  sheep,  skunk,  beaver,  and**"  others, 
and  we  have  today  quite  a  number  of  ranch¬ 
ers  engaged  in  raising  these  more  common 
animals.  Perhaps  the  first  in  importance  is 
the  muskrat.***®  Millions  of  these  little  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  trapped  year  after  year  and 
yet  the  pelts  always  bring  a  good  price.  Last 
season  on  nearly  four*’**  million  of  them 
taken,  the  average  price  was  $1.32_  each.  If 
muskrat  furs  were  valued  by  their  warmth 
and  durability  they***®  would  be  very  valuable; 
as  it  is,  their  low  price  is  a  result  of  their 
prolific  breeding  qualities  and  the  large  num¬ 
bers  taken  each  season.***  A  single  pair  of 
muskrats  will  produce  as  many  as  fifty  young 
in  a  season. 

The  population  of  the  world  is  continually 
increasing,  the  uses***®  of  furs  are  becoming 
more  varied  and  the  wearers  more  plentiful; 
while  the  wilderness,  the  natural  home  of  the 
wild,  fur -bearing  animals,  is  being****  replaced 
first  by  farms,  then  towns,  and  finally  con¬ 
verted  into  big  cities,  with  the  natural  result 
that,  unless  they  are  raised  under  domestic  or 
semi-domestic***®  conditions,  certain  species 
will  be  exterminated  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

However,  we  predict  that  within  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  years  the  raising***  of  different 
fur-bearing  animals  will  be  no  more  uncom¬ 
mon  to  the  farmer,  particularly  the  raiser  of 
fine-grade  stock,  than  the  raising  of  pure-*"® 
bred  stock  is  today.  To  the  farmer  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  different  fur-bearing  animals  offers  a 
profit  that  cannot  be  equaled  with  cattle  or 
hogs;****  to  the  professional  man  it  offers  the 
same  profit  and  a  fascinating  hobby;  to  any 
person  it  offers  alluring  remuneration,  a  de¬ 
lightful  study,  and  a**®*  safe  investment.  (1402) 


Make  it  a  practice  in  your  leisure  moments 
to  read  plenty  of  well-written  shorthand,  and 
you  will  find  that  you  will  be  able  to*  write 
mote  easily — and  read  more  fluently.  (32) 


Business  Letters 

Financial 

(From  Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation,  page  ijo, 
letter  3) 

Mr.  Orville  Orcutt, 

122  Lancaster  Street, 

McKeesport,  Pennsylvania 
Dear  Sir: 

This  letter  is  an  appeal  for  your  assistance 
in  increasing  the  efficiency*  of  the  service 
rendered  you.  I  recall  numerous  occasions 
on  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  furnish 
the  exact  issue  and  maturities  desired  by*®  our 
clients,  and  to  overcome  this  difficulty  we 
need  your  cooperation. 

The  momentous  events  of  the  past  three 
years  have  resulted  in  the  decline  of**  many 
highly  regarded  securities,  causing  great 
losses  to  investors.  Naturally  this  has  in¬ 
creased  the  demand  for  our  securities,  which 
have  never  fluctuated  in  value.  As’®*  they 
successfully  met  the  tests  of  these  war  times, 
investors  realize  that  these  bonds  can  never 
depreciate.  More  and  more,  attention  is 
drawn  to  our'“  record  of  thirty-five  years 
w'ithout  loss  to  any  investor,  and  in  the  future 
the  demand  for  our  offerings  may  be  greater 
than  we  can**®  fill. 

So  I  inclose  a  “Future  Requirement”  blank 
and  stamped  return  envelope.  If  you  will  be 
so  kind,  fill  out  this  blank,  indicating  the 
type***  of  bond  you  prefer  and  the  maturity, 
also  approximately  the  amount  and  date  of 
your  next  investment. 

This  information  will  help  us  to  fill  your*®* 
requirements  and  to  submit  for  your  consid¬ 
eration  the  exact  type  of  security  you  prefer. 
This  will  save  you  the  reading  of  a  good 
deal  of**  correspondence  now  being  sent  you 
when  you  are  not  in  the  market,  and,  when 
you  are.  it  will  insure  you  absolute  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  your  investments.*** 

No  doubt  you  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
letting  us  have  this  information,  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  your  cooperation,  the  result 
of  which  will  operate  to**®  our  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Yours  very  truly,(281) 


If  you  have  the  will  to  succeed  you  will 
get  there  all  right.  (13) 


Remember !  Accuracy  first,  last,  and  al¬ 
ways.  (6) 
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It  is  what  you  do,  not  what  you  think  you 
can  do,  that  counts.  (14) 


Key  to  October  0,G.A,  Test 

The  young  men  and  women  of  today  in 
training  have  great  advantage  over  those 
of  yesterday.  Our  present-day  schools  are 
much  more  efficient  in”  every  way  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  if  our  students  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  opportunities,  there  need  be  no 
end  to  their  accomplishments.  In  this  day” 
and  age  more  than  ever  before,  it  seems  to 
me,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  properly 
trained,  alert,  conscientious  and  honest  men 
and  women”  in  the  business  world. 

The  old  adage,  “Anything  worth  doing  is 
worth  doing  well,”  is  a  mighty  good  one  for 
everyone  to  adopt.  Doing  what’®*  we  have  to 
do  well,  making  the  most  of  our  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  determination, 
are  qualities  that  success  depends  upon. 

Of  course,”*  to  make  a  success  along  any 
line,  a  clean  mind  and  body  are  necessary. 
Proper  exercise,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  good, 
wholesome  food,  and  proper'”  care  of  the 
body  in  general,  are  all  conducive  to  a  clean, 
alert  and  active  mind.(167) — Tom  Mix,  in 
"Letters  from  Famous  People" 


An  Old-Time  Christmas 
Ship 

Left  to  right,  starting  with  the  head:  car- 
correct,  this,  (mouth)  moan,  luck;  can,  care, 
key,  gust,  ill,  hill,  meat,  cannot,  on,  next,  ask, 
him,  on  the  come,  seaman,  quick,  move,  ahem, 
theme,  meek,  make,  eke,  so,  (hump)  year, 
guess,  mitten,  in-not,  yea;  much,  them,  yell, 
me,  which-change,  shall-ship,  be,  but-by;  nor, 
any-knee,  rack,  maim,  lay-like,  yes,  mood, 
mug,  noon-none,  wool,  week,  lack,  rail,  rig, 
(tail)  awe,  knee-any,  you  are,  why,  wire,  kind, 
no-know,  unite,  tighten ;  acme,  lick,  glad,  go- 
good,  kin,  like-lay,  hug,  year,  me;  gush,  ear, 
call,  are-our-hour,  he ;  root,  cool,  let-letter, 
gay-gave,  will -well,  give-given,  gap,  map, 
(hind  leg)  oil,  mute,  thy,  eagle,  mine,  must; 
enclose,  lay-like;  care,  receiver,  soon,  sing- 
single,  scrip;  motion,  oration,  era,  harass,  of, 
next,  (forelegs  beginning  where  legs  cross) 
do,  yam,  act,  work,  comb,  put,  favor;  ape,  for, 
mow-most,  kill,  me,  you,  men,  gear,  met,  we, 
woe,  way,  yawn,  say,  ale-I  will,  get.  good-go, 
can ;  ordain -ordinary,  swing,  wig,  fur,  north ; 
like-lay,  lie-light,  write-right,  ear,  gull,  hero, 
game,  oar-or,  your  letter,  you  cannot,  and 
the,  hum,  from  week  to  week,  period;  care, 
ache,  any-knee,  core,  goal,  Nome,  into,  coal, 
hole-whole,  gush,  elm,  writ,  mill.  May,  Carrie, 
Qay,  in  the,  that,  can,  ash,  you,  hue,  ah, 
numb,  why,  new-knew;  (body)  lit,  our-hour- 
are,  move,  yore,  language,  rank,  king;  may. 


name-nay-neigh,  alloy,  rhyme,  knew -new ; 
(eye)  well-will,  I,  are-our-hour,  (ear)  sky, 
will,  well ;  (halter  and  ropes)  knee-any,  when, 
nay-neigh-name,  am-more.  May;  in-not,  deter¬ 
mine,  mean,  nor,  instant,  morn,  moon,  not-in, 
must,  in-not,  move;  ship-shall,  which-change, 
who,  when;  home,  different-difference,  soon, 
in  his,  next,  must,  is-his,  glad,  car-correct; 
home,  hum,  miss,  hymns,  (saddle  bag)  clear, 
tug,  shook,  sure,  Cora,  holly,  alone,  Mollie, 
from,  represent,  reap,  row,  roam,  Nora,  kettle, 
granite,  Qara,  here,  deacon,  meal,  came, 
merry,  cake-character,  wheel,  awoke,  the, 
acquit,  acknowledge,  under,  me,  neigh-nay- 
name,  moor,  or,  real-regard,  arena,  rill,  lane, 
acre,  neck,  kit,  hack,  lamb;  on,  mourn,  none- 
noon,  camera,  in-not,  Norris,  east,  am-more; 
gear,  lack,  gain,  year. 


Psychology  and  Candy 

By  Ellsworth  Biggs,  in  '"Business” 

Like  the  automobile  business,  the  candy 
business,  in  the  last  few  years,  has  developed 
immensely.  Before  the  era  of  prohibition  the 
per  capita  consumption  of”  candy  was  around 
two  or  three  dollars ;  now  it  is  around  ten 
dollars.  But  between  an  automobile  and  a 
box  of  candy  there  is  the”  great  difference 
always  to  be  found  between  a  high-priced 
article  and  a  low-priced  one;  the  former  is 
sold,  the  latter  bought.  And  not”  only  is 
candy  bought,  rather  than  sold,  but  it  is 
bought  largely  on  impulse.  Few  persons,  save 
those  seeking  gift  boxes,  set  forth  from 
home'”  or  office  with  the  one  purpose  of 
buying  candy. 

For  these  reasons,  according  to  Chester 
Roberts,  president  of  the  Imperial  Candy 
Company,  of  Seattle,  the'”  merchandising 
of  candy  is  largely  a  matter  of  applied 
psychology.  Since  candy  is  bought  on  im¬ 
pulse,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  candy 
man'®*  must  overlook  no  means  of  making  it 
easy  for  the  public  to  buy.  In  this  respect, 
he  says,  stores  like  the  Woolworth  and  the 
Kresge”*  stores  have  led  the  way.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  that  candy  turns  faster  than  any  other 
commodity  they  sell,  they  give  it  larger  win¬ 
dow  display  and  place  it**  at  the  front  of  the 
store,  just  inside  the  entrance,  where  it  is  the 
first  thing  to  meet  the  eve. 

Not  long  ago  it  was*”  the  storekeeper’s 
custom  to  dump  a  bucket  or  a  barrel  of  candy 
into  a  window  without  attempting  anything 
that  would  suggest  the  idea  of  purchase.*®* 
Through  their  salesmen  the  manufacturers 
are  teaching  the  storekeepers  that  many  people 
who  wouldn’t  buy  a  pound  of  that  bulk  candy 
would  buy  a  half*'®  pound,  and  still  more  of 
them  a  quarter  pound,  but  that  most  people 
hesitate  to  ask  a  clerk  to  weigh  out  and  sack 
up  less**®  than  a  pound.  When  storekeepers 
saw  the  point  and  adopted  the  suggestion  to 
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put  up  little  sacks  of  candy  plainly  marked 
five  cents,  ten  cents**  and  twenty-five  cents, 
their  sales  of  bulk  candy  doubled  and  trebled. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Roberts  says  that  the  most 
piipular  and  most  effective  of*“  his  dealer 
helps  is  a  paper  sack  that  he  supplies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  printed  in  black  and  red,  bearit^ 
the  slogan,  “Societe  Candies — Utmost  in”* 
Confections,”  and  the  price  at  which  sack 
and  contents  are  to  sell.  The  passer-by  sees 
the  sacks  in  the  window,  steps  inside,  finds 
more**®  of  them  on  the  counter  and  asks  for 
one  or  waits  on  himself,  completing  the 
transaction  without  loss  of  time  and  without 
the  imagined  loss***  of  self-respect  entailed  by 
asking  for  a  quantity  so  small. 

More  and  more,  too,  according  to  Mr. 
Roberts,  the  candy  manufacturer  is  learning 
to*“  capitalize  the  holidays  other  than  Christ¬ 
mas  by  producing  special  candies  for  each 
holiday,  Easter,  in  fact,  produces  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  Christmas  formerly  produced;  and 
close"*  behind  Easter  in  volume  is  Hallowe’en. 

In  merchandising  candies  of  the  finer  grades 
an  all-important  factor  is  the  container.  For 
domestic  trade  the  container*®*  must  be  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  it  need  not  be  lasting  or  useful  for 
other  purposes.  Mr.  Roberts  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  putting  up  chocolates  and  bonbons** 
in  lithographed  tin  boxes  that  might  serve 
any  of  a  number  of  household  purposes.  Re¬ 
sults  proved  that  the  utilitarian  appeal  was 
wasted,  and  the  plan***  was  abandoned. 

For  export  trade,  however,  the  practical 
container  proved  a  big  business-getter.  China 
and  Japan  had  long  been  buyers  of  hard  bulk 
candy.**  Mr.  Roberts  conceived  the  idea  of 
putting  up  this  candy  in  glasses  about  the  size 
of  jelly  glasses  and  covered  with  a  tin  top. 
The*®®  Asiatic  trade  doubled  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  thrifty  Chinese  and  Japanese  use 
the  glasses  for  drinking  purposes,  and  prize 
the  package  as  much  for  the  glass**  as  for 
its  contents.  (629) 


before  we  went  there  Mr.  Johnson***®  in¬ 
structed  me  we  should  come  there,  I  should 
take  out  the  deed  and  show  him  I  got  the 
deed — that  is  the  warranty  deed. 

Q***  What  did  Mr.  Matz  say  when  you 
handed  him  that  deed? 

A  Mr.  Matz  said,  “I  ain’t  got  nothing  to 
do.  Go  over  and  see**®*  my  lawyer.” 

Q  That  is  what  he  said? 

A  That  is  what  he  said. 

The  Court:  Tell  me  exactly  what  you  did 
when  you  came**  in  there. 

A  Mr.  Matz’s  office? 

Q  Tell  me  exactly  what  you  did. 

A  Well,  we  went  there,  as  I  told  you  be¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Johnson***  and  Mr.  Dale  and  my¬ 
self  and  Mellon,  and  there  was  also  an  old 
gentleman  named  Parker. 

Q  When  you  got  in  there  and  found  him*** 
there,  tell  exactly  what  you  did. 

A  Well,  I  did  not  do  no  talking  at  all,  sir. 
Mr.  Johnson  asked  me  I  should  give  him**®* 
the  deed  and  I  took  out  the  deed  from  my 
pocket.  I  show  him  the  quit  claim  deed  and 
he  says,  “I  ain’t  got  nothing***  to  do.  Go 
and  see  my  lawyer.” 

Q  What  did  Mr.  Johnson  say  to  him? 

A  I  was  quite  far  away.  I  could  not  over¬ 
hear****  what  he  talked. 

Q  You  said  nothing? 

A  I  did  not  say  a  word,  not  a  word. 

Mr.  Martin:  Was  that  all  Mr.  Matz 
said?**'* 

A  That  is  all  Mr.  Matz  said,  yes. 

Q  Is  this  your  signature? 

A  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Q  The  other  is  the  signature  of*'®*  your 
wife,  is  it? 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


A  Commission  Contract 
Case 

(Continued  from  the  November  issue) 

CROSS  EXAMIN'.\TION 
By  Mr.  Martin 

Q  Is  that  your  signature  (handing  docu¬ 
ment  to  witness)  ?*”* 

A  Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  signature. 

Q  You  say  you  were  at  Mr.  Matz’s  drug 
store  some  time  last  year?  A  Yes. 

Q  Was*^  that  paper  there,  too,  at  the  same 
time? 

A  Well,  they  handed  me  that  paper. 

Q  You  handed  that  paper  to  him,  did 
you  ?*** 

A  Well,  I  did  not  have  it.  I  just  kept  it 
in  my  pocket,  just  like  this  (indicating),  and 


If  you  press  forward  you  will  get  pushes 
to  keep  you  going.  Those  at  the  back  seldom 
get  a  helping  hand.  (21) 


Remember  there  are  other  ingredients 
requisite  besides  shorthand  and  typewriting 
to  make  a  first-class  stenographer — one  of 
which  is  the  ability  to  spell  correctly.  (24) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Sure  to  Please 

Jiggs:  I  want  to  get  my  girl  something 
nice  for  Christmas,  but  I  don’t  want  her  to 
know  anything  about  it. 

Briggs:  T^et  her  a*  radio  set;  she  won’t 
know  anything  about  that  for  years. (35) 
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Still  Green 

“Sir!  You  are  twenty  minutes  late  again. 
Don’t  you  know  what  time  we  start  work 
at  this  factory?” 

“Nope,  they’re  always  at  it  when  1“  get 
hcre.”(27) 

It  Might  Be  W orse 

“Alas!  I  fear  I  haven’t  written  anything 
that  will  live.” 

“Cheer  up !  Be  thankful  you  are  alive  in 
spite  of  what  you’ve  written.”  (23) 

Efficiency 

He:  You  refuse  my  proposal.  Is  this  ab¬ 
solutely  final? 

She:  Yes,  indeed.  Shall  I  return  your 
letters  ? 

He:  Please  do;  there  is  some  very  good* 
material  in  them  I  can  use  again.  (32) 

^  In  a  Bakery 

“Two  cents  more,  little  girl.  Bread  has 
gone  up  since  this  morning.” 

“Then  give  me  a  yesterday’s  loaf.”  (18) 

Another  Version 

Miss  Neverstop,  seating  herself  between 
two  much-engrossed  elderly  men,  exclaimed: 
“A  rose  between  two  thorns.” 

"No,”  retorted  one,  “say,  rather,  a  tongue 
sandwich.”  (24) 

Quite  So 

Teacher:  Frieda,  name  a  collective  noun. 

Frieda:  A  vacuum-cleaner. (10) 

Their  Single  Thought 

Dauber :  I  paint  a  picture  in  two  days  and 
think  nothing  of  it. 

Critical  Friend:  I  am  of  your  opinion. (20) 


Typeivriting  and  Transcription  Speed 

(Concluded  from  page  Ii8) 

check  it,  and  return  it  to  the  pupil  just  as 
any  other  teacher  has  to  do. 

Put  the  Students  "On  Their  Own" 

The  chairman  tells  me  that  my  time  is  up. 

I  thought  I  had  fewer  things  to  say  to  you 
than  I  actually  did.  I  just  want  to  bring 
these  few  additional  points  home  to  you.  Let 
the  boy  use  the  dictionary.  Make  him  re¬ 
sponsible  for  mistakes  in  spelling.  Don’t  let 
him  ask  questions.  Make  him  go  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  look  up  the  spelling  of  difficult 
words.  Let  him  have  his  own  pocket  dic¬ 
tionary. 

Let  him  use  an  eraser  in  the  upper  terms. 
The  boy  or  girl  in  business  is  allowed  to 
erase.  Teach  the  pupil  to  erase  carefully  and 
neatly. 

Let  Them  Prove  Their  Progress  and 
Learn  to  Meet  the  Demands 
of  Business 

All  transcriptions  should  be  typewritten  in 
the  typewriting  room.  I  would  give  weekly 
transcription  tests  to  see  whether  the  student 
is  making  progress  or  not,  check  them,  and 
return  them  to  the  students.  I  would  base 
my  mark  on  two  factors,  first,  the  speed  of 
the  dictation,  and,  second,  the  time  taken  to 
transcribe.  Furthermore,  I  would  change  the 
graduation  requirements.  I  would  make  the 
pupil  meet  the  requirements  not  only  with 
reference  to  speed  in  typewriting  and  short¬ 
hand,  but  with  reference  to  the  speed  in  his 
transcription  work. 

I  thank  you. 


T'eacher  (Certificate  Winners 


Complete  Theory 

Miry  E.  Endleott.  High  School,  Basthampton,  Maat. 

Edith  L.  Klllam,  Washington  Junior  High  &hool,  Duluth. 
Minn. 

•  O.  G.  A. 

Harold  H.  George,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Esther  M.  Joiner.  Brazil  Business  University.  Brazil,  Ind. 
M.  J.  Lucid,  Davenport -McLachlan  Institute.  Grand  ^plds, 
Mich. 

Mary  K.  Ryan,  Interstate  School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Gertrude  L.  Beatty,  Intermountain  Commercial  College,  La- 
Grande,  Oregon 

Arthur  E.  Gasblll,  Mockrldge  Business  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

I,aura  Harris.  Bosse  High  School.  Evansville,  Indiana 
Dorothy  Shott,  Dunsmore  Business  College,  Staunton,  Va. 
Miriam  K.  Smith,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Can. 

Lenore  Silllman,  Independence  High  School,  Independence, 
Iowa 

100-Word  Transcription  Test 

Bert  Leach,  Portsmouth  High  School,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
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CLASSIFIED  DIRECTORY  OF 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  BOOKS 


BASAL  BOOKS 

The  following  books  present  a  complete  course  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Gregg  Shorthand: 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Greyg . $1.50 

Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Gregg .  1.20 

Gregg  Shorthand  Junior  Manual .  1.50 

SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS 
Designed  for  class  use  or  for  teacher’s  reference. 

For  Theory  Classes 

Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Hunter. %  .75 
Progressive  Exercises  in  Gregg  Shorthand, 

Gregg  . 50 

Supplementary  Exercises  in  Gregg  Shorthand, 

Gregg  . 60 

Word  and  Sentence  Drills  in  Gregg  Shorthand, 

Markett  . 60 

Analytical  Lessons  in  Gregg  ShorthancL  Frick.  2.75 
The  Individual  Promotion  Method  for  Teaching 

Gregg  Shorthand,  Brewbaker .  1.50 

Beginners'  Letter  Drills,  Hunter . 24 

Practical  Drills  in  Shorthand  Penmanship, 

McClure  . 16 

Lessons  in  Shorthand  Penmanship,  Gregg . 12 

Vocabulary  Studies  for  Stenographers,  Miner.,  .60 
Gregg  Notebook;  prices  on  application. 

Dictation  and  Advanced  Courses 

Constructive  Dictation,  Gardner . $1.20 

Gregg  Speed  Practice,  Gregg .  1.20 

Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary,  Gregg .  1.50 

The  New  Gregg  Shorthand  Phrasebook,  Gregg.  1.00 

Letters  from  Famous  People,  Green .  1.20 

Graded  Dictation,  Rasmussen .  1.00 

Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Course,  SoRelle .  1.00 

Reporting 

Gregg  Reporting  Shortcuts,  Gregg . $2.25 

The  Gregg  Reporter,  Gregg .  1.50 

The  Stenographic  Expert,  Bottome . 2.00 

Gregg  Notes  No.  1.  (Court  Testimony) . 24 

Gregg  Notes  No.  2  (Court  Testimony) . 24 

Gregg  Dictation  No.  1  (Key  to  Gregg  Notes) . .  .24 

Gregg  Dictation  No.  2  (Key  to  Gregg  Notes)..  .24 

Court  Practice,  Gurtler . 60 

Kimble’s  Commercial.  Industrial,  and  Technical 

Vocabularies  for  Stenographers,  Kimble . 3.00 

Gregg  Reporters’  Notebook . 20 

READING  BOOKS 

Designed  for  practice  in  reading  Gregg  Shorthand. 

The  Sign  of  the  Four.  Doyle . $  .75 

Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son, 

Lorimer  . 75 

The  Great  Stone  Face,  Hawthorne . 24 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Irving . 32 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  Irving . 28 

Hamlet,  Lamb  . 20 

A  Christmas  Carol,  Dickens . 28 

Alice  in  Wonderland,  Carroll . 75 

The  Man  Without  a  Country,  Hale . 28 

The  Diamond  Necklace,  de  Maupassant . 16 

The  Art  of  Making  a  Speech . 20 

Gregg  Shorthand  Reader . 28 

Advanced  Practice  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Parts 
One,  Two,  and  Three.  Mch  part . 50 

FOR  TEACHER’S  USE  ONLY 
Vocabulary  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual... $  .60 
Notes  on  Lessons  in  (jregg  Shorthand,  Wheat- 

croft  . net  .60 

Lesson  Plans  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Westen- 

haver  . net  1.25 

The  Q’s  and  A’s  of  Shorthand  Theory,  Gregg 

. net  .60 

Shorthand  Dictation  Drills.  Gregg . 80 

Shorthand  Championship  Tests.  Mechler .  1.20 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand ;  Some  Suggestions 

to  Young  Teachers,  Gregg . net  .75 

The  Basic  Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand, 
Gregg  . 1.00 


Making  Shorthand  Teaching  Effective,  Gregg 

. . . . net  $.20 

Handwriting  Efficiency  in  Junior  and  Senior 

High  Schools,  Snesrud . net  .20 

The  Fourteen  Points  in  Shorthand  Teaching, 

Hagar  . net  .20 

Obstacles  to  the  Attainment  of  Speed  in  Short¬ 
hand,  Beygrau  and  Arnston .  net  .20 

The  Educational  and  Practical  Value  of  the 

Study  of  Shorthand,  SoRelle . net  .20 

Making  Shorthand  Drills  Interesting,  Gregg 

. net  .20 

Wall  (Charts  . net  2.50 

Gregg  Wordsign  Chart . net  1.00 

FOR  INDIVIDUAL  USE  OF  TEACHERS  OR 
STUDENTS 

The  Factors  of  Shorthand  Speed,  Brown . $  .75 

Practical  Pointers  for  Shorthand  Students, 

Rutherford  . 50 

The  Story  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Gregg . net  .10 

The  Gregg  Emblem . 50 

The  Gregg  Pennant . net  1.50 

TESTS 

Hoke  Vocabulary,  Reading,  and  Writing  Tests 
in  Gregg  Shorthand,  Hoke 

Sample  set,  net,  $.25;  single  tests,  each,  net.$  .01 
Hoke  Measuring  Scale  for  Knowledge  of  (jregg 

Shorthand,  Hoke  . net  .10 

Hoke  Prognostic  Tests  of  Stenographic  Ability, 

Hoke  . net  .02 

Hoke  Measuring  Scale  for  Gregg  Shorthand 

Penmanship,  Hoke  . net  .25 

Diagnostic  Snorthand  Tests,  Rollinson 

Manual,  net,  $.25;  single  sets,  each,  net  .04 

CANADIAN  EDITIONS 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Gregg . $1.40 

Gregg  Speed  Studies,  Gregg .  1.20 

Shorthand  Dictation  Drills,  Gregg . net  .75 

Reading  and  Writing  Exercises  in  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  . 25 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ADAPTATIONS 
Spanish 

Taquigrafia  Gregg,  Gregg . $1.50 

Ejercicios  Progresivos  . 50 

Cuentos  y  Cartas. . .  . 50 

Dictados  Avanzados  . 50 

French 

I.a  Stenographic  Gregg,  Farmer . $1.50 

German 

German  Adaptation  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 

Manual,  Greenberg . $1.50 

Esperanto 

Gregg  Shorthand  Adapted  to  Esperanto,  Jack- 
son  .  $.40 

FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 
INSTRUCTION 

Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Test  Exer¬ 
cises  . $2.00 

MAGAZINES 

The  Gregg  Writer: 

United  States  and  possessions . a  year  $1,50 

Canada  .  1.65 

Great  Britain,  Australia  or  any  country  in 

the  Postal  Union  .  1.75 

Single  copies  . 15 

Bound  volumes,  postpaid .  2.00 

.American  Shorthand  Teacher . a  year  1.00 

El  Taquigrafo  Gregg . a  year  .60 

MOVING  PICTURE 
Twenty  Centuries  of  Shorthand,  Gregg. 

Free  showings  on  application. 


Discount ^  to  teachers  on  all  books  except  those  marked  NET. 
Descriptive  circulars  or  complete  information  furnished  upon  request. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  YoHi  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco 


London 


Are  You  Getting  Tangible 
Measurable  Results 
in  Business  English? 

Every  commercial  teacher  knows  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get 
tangible,  measurable  results  in  the  English  classes  than  in  any  others. 
First,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  are  the  essentials  for  an 
efficient  Business  English  course.  Second,  it  is  far  frcwn  easy  to 
get  those  essentials  so  firmly  fixed  that  students  will  never  forget 
them. 

APPLIED  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 
AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

(Revised  1924  Edition) 

By  Hubert  A,  Hagar  and  Rupert  P,  SoRelle 

has  solved  this  problem  for  hundreds  of  schools.  The  unessential  and 
purely  technical  have  been  left  out,  but  every  point  necessary  for  a 
stenographer  or  office  worker  to  know  has  been  dealt  with  simply, 
directly,  forcefully,  and  above  all — interestingly.  Students  remember 
what  has  interested  them. 

Each  lesson  is  followed  by  exercises  that  require  a  thorough  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  principles  explained,  demand  genuine  mental  effort, 
and  develop  constructive  ability. 

The" lessons  are  arranged  on  the  unit  plan — each  complete  in  itself — 
making  it  possible  for  students  to  enter  the  class  at  any  time. 

A  Time-Saver  for  Teachers  and  Students 

The  use  of  printed  exercise  forms,  with  space  left  for  the  insertion 
of  the  correct  word  by  the  student,  brings  the  work  to  the  teacher  in 
uniform,  easily  corrected  form,  and  time  formerly  .spent  in  writing  out 
whole  sentences  may  be  employed  to  better  advantage  by  students. 

Text  complete,  with  brief  exercises  at  the  end  of  each  lesson, 
$1.00.  Supplementary  Exercise  Book,  $  .40 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


In  Qhina 

People  employ  and  pay  physicians  to 
keep  them  well,  rather  than  to  cure 
them  after  they  are  ill. 

In  America 

Shorthand  teachers  have  the  begin¬ 
ning  pupils  subscribe  to  the  Gress 
Writer  while  their  initial  enthusiasm 
is  still  strong,  and  thus  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  “loss  of  interest”  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil. 

If  you  do  not  already  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  how  the  Gregg  Writer  will 
keep  your  pupils  intensely  interested 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  send  us 
a  postal  card  and  ask  us  to  tell  you. 

School  price — $I  a  year 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


16  West  47  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


